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FECHTIN* THE DEEVIL 

H! the Sassenach thief — ^the Border 

riever ! To turn us oot o' oor wee 

cot hoose that has been oors for 

three or f ower generations ! And a* tae mak' 

room for grouse an' deer. I canna bide the 

thocht o't. Can there be a God abune?" 

The words were wrung from the usually 

quiet and reticent shepherd. He spoke in 

soliloquy, while he stood in front of his 

picturesque cottage, high up on the hills that 

overlooked the loch. His forebears had 

looked out on the same stretch of mountain 

and glen, had looked up to the same heavens, 

and had acknowledged the goodness of an 

over-ruling Providence. 

The Laird of Baldrogan who owned the 

land was poor. His ancient castle with its 

harled walls was a conspicuous object in the 

landscape, but his twenty thousand acres of 
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8 FECHTIN' THE DEEVIL 

mountain land brought him little return. Had 
it not been for the rent received for his 
grouse moors, his income would have been 
meagre indeed. Hitherto the highest reaches 
of the mountains, the home of the red-deer, 
had been retained in his own hand, but the 
times were exceptionally hard, some invest- 
ments had proved unfortunate, and so, when 
an offer of two thousand pounds a year was 
made to him for the rent of the deer forest 
he gladly accepted it. Unfortunately, this 
arrangement necessitated the withdrawal of 
all sheep, which in turn meant the eviction 
of the shepherds and many of the crofters who 
had hitherto found a pleasant if somewhat 
precarious livelihood in the district. 

There was accordingly great sorrow and 
not a little grumbling among many families 
whose lives had been bound up with the 
estate. Many thought the laird, the head of 
the clan, the man whom they had been taught 
to honour, had had his eyes blinded by the 
sight of so much Sassenach gold, and had thus 
been led to forget the words of the Christ: 
" How much then is a man of more value than 
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FECHTIN' THE DEEVIL 9 

a sheep ? ** And were not both man and sheep 
about to be sacrificed to grouse and deer ? 

Amongst the evicted was Duncan Robert- 
son, whose cottage, perched on the mountain- 
side, was in the heart of heather and bracken. 
A belt of birch trees sheltered it from the biting 
cast wind. Two old rowan trees flanked the 
gable ends, their graceful leaves in spring and 
summer, and their autumn branches of scarlet 
berries, lending a touch of sweetness to the 
homely picture. A little croft behind yielded 
potatoes and other vegetables sufficient to sup- 
ply the needs of the household, while in front 
lay a tiny garden, fenced in by a " dry-stane 
dyke," whose inequalities were softened by 
mosses and lichens that were not the growth 
of yesterday, containing a few hardy rose- 
bushes, some clumps of sweet-william, a num- 
ber of the commoner perennials, and a bush 
of southern-wood — ^the fragrant " appleringy." 
At the foot of the garden, among the goose- 
berry bushes, which were still bearing fruit in 
their old age, was a. row of bee-hives, which 
provided a grateful relish to many a slice of 
home-baked bread or oatcake. 
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It was a lovely August afternoon. The sun 
shone out of a cloudless sky. A pair of swal- 
lows that had reared their little brood under 
the projecting eaves were flitting in and out, 
making long graceful downward sweeps, and 
then circling up again with joyous twitter to 
their cosy home. There was a drowsing hum 
of bees. The shepherd's gaze rested lovingly 
on the great picture the Divine artist had 
placed upon his easel — ^ picture that was now 
photographed upon his innermost soul. 

With a sigh and a half-suppressed sob, he 
repeated : " Can there be a God abune, that 
tak^s thocht for the like o' me?" 

Like a mighty sentinel, who with sleepless 
eye guarded the loch, Schiehallion looked 
down with patriarchal pride on the succession 
of hills that issued from between his feet. 
Clothed in a moss-green mantle, slashed with 
grey and purple, and fringed with darker 
green, he appeared the semblance of eternity. 
Close round his shoulders he g^rt his coat of 
mail — chips from the granite rock — ^through 
the open links of which glimpses were visible 
of the partially covered robe. About his giant 
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feet the brown waters curled and swirled. 
They had issued from the loch above, hasten- 
ing to find a brief home in Tummel's deepest 
pools. Then hurrying forth again, stronger, 
wider, and more turbulent, they found a final 
resting-place in the bosom of the ocean. 

He looked up at the stately mountain, grand- 
est of Scottish Bens, and his whole heart 
yearned for some place in the world where his 
position might be secure. He longed to be 
spared the misery of seeking a new home in 
a new land, with new surroundings for the 
wife and child who were dearer to him than 
his own life. 

The cloudless sky was mirrored in the 
waters at his feet, and the tiny ripples, reflect- 
ing the sun's rays, blazed like a mighty 
sapphire. " Ah ! " he thought, " it looks sae 
peacefu', and yet sae brichtsome — ^like as my 
life was until a towmond syne. Oor place 
seemed as sure as auld Schiehallion. Noo we 
hae tae gang oot as wanderers, no kennin' 
whaur tae turn. What by-ordinar hae we dune 
to hae a' this brocht on us ? Can there e'en be 
a God abune, wha looks on us wi' lovin' een ? '* 
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Across the intervening waters his eye rested 
a while on the banks of purple heath and the 
expanse of crimsoning heather. Over the still- 
ness there came to his trained ear the sound 
of the whur-r-r-r of a covey of grouse, as they 
rose on frightened wing and fled for shelter 
more secure to the depths of denser heather. 
The very birds seemed to mock him. They 
could find a new homc^— new resting-places. 
Surely for him there must be some resting- 
place— some haven to which he might convey 
his winsome wife. 

** Oh ! the Southron thieves I " he said aloud, 
** they set nae store by the life o' man or beast. 
The men they turn oot intae a callous warld — 
the bonny beasts they hunt and kill — Where is 
God? I used tae think it was His sun that 
shone sae bricht» and His love that bred the 
love for wife and wean. My faither believed 
in Him, and his faither afore him. My mither 
lippened till Him. O Faither — ^Mither! 
Would that I could gar ye come, for ae short 
meenit, f rae the far ayont, and tell me gin 
there be a God— 4he God ye lippened tae sae 
lang! 
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"Wed dae I mind the day o' faither's 
greatest daurkness — ^the day when we laid my 
mither aneath the kindly mools. I was nae 
mair nor a laddie then, but I hae ne'er forgot- 
ten his look when he cam' awa' ^rae the kirk- 
yaird. He seemed tae hae doobled his age. 
iWhan he got hame he lockit himsel' intae the 
' ben ' room. It was twa oors ere he cam' oot ; 
but what a difference on him! The anguish 
had clean gaen f rae his face, though the lines 
had wrocht deeper ben. But he stood erect. 
There was a glint in his een, as o' a man that 
had overcome. He had been through his Geth- 
semane, and like the God he lippened tae, he 
had cam' oot conqueror. He lookit roon for 
me. I was lyin' in his big chair at the 
chimney-cheek, greetin' mysel' tae sleep— 
'deed he thocht I was sleepin'. He laid his 
haun' gently on my heid, like as he was feared 
to wauken me. *The Lord bless the lad,' I 
heard him say. I lookit up. The licht on his 
weel-faured face was something I winna for- 
get. Ay, ay! faither kent there was a God 
abune." 

As he observed the clear-cut outline of the 
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mountain against the sky of blue, he saw on 
the horizon a herd of deer that had emerged 
from a corrie down which there still ran a 
considerable stream of water. The summer 
had been a dry one, and there were but few 
bums where they could quench their thirst. 
Their nimble feet rested on a strip of well- 
cropped turf, to which they turned with ex- 
pectant look. Suddenly the leader raised his 
antlered head, a royal, carrying its twelve 
tynes. Turning towards the wind he sniffed 
danger, and with graceful bound crossed the 
green and with his fellows sought safety in the 
shady woods. 

" Ay, ay ! ye puir hunted deer ! It's tae you 
and your like that we hae tae gie place. And 
yet: 'As the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God.' 
For e'en in the days when the brooks o' my 
life rin dry, and the kindly burns are hid aneath 
the stanes, my hert seeks after Thee. Frail 
man has cast me oot : but he that cometh unto 
Thee, Thou wilt in nae wise cast oot. O 
Almichty God, I come ! " 

He lifted himself up to his full height and 
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stood erect — ^no puny man, to be knocked over 
by the first adverse wind — ^no weakling, ready 
to stumble where the road became rough. De- 
termination leapt from his blue-grey eyes, ap- 
peared in the set mouth, the square chin. The 
poise of the head, the bracing of the shoulders, 
the firm tread as he turned towards the house, 
proclaimed a man not easily daunted. A light 
step sounded on the coarse gravel in front of 
the door. He looked up to see Ailie, his wife 
— in his eyes, the bonniest lass that God had 
made. 

" Duncan, dear lad ; for the last hauf 'oor 
I hae been watchin' ye, and aye ye lookit sae 
dowie. But what garred ye lift yersel' up that 
gait and stand sae straucht ? Ye're lookin' 
like's ye were ready tae fecht the hale warld; 
an' ye sic a peaceable man. What hae ye been 
seein', as ye hae stood sae lang glowerin' across 
the watter?'' 

** I hae been fechtin' the deevil, Ailie." 
That's no even-handed sport, gudeman." 
'Deed no. He ettled tae gar me believe 
that there was nae God abune, and at the 
first I was like tae alloo that he michtna be far 
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16 FECHTIN* THE DEEVIL 

wrang. He said that gin there be a God, He 
can ken little aboot us and care less, or we 
wadna be in sic a plight. He threepit doon my 
throat that it wad be wise-like tae curse Him." 

"Eh! the muckle leear that he is," said 
Ailie, clenching her fist. 

" Ay, lassie ; and what's mair, he kens just 
whan tae lee, and what wey tae lee, and I near- 
haun knuckled doon till him." 

"Puir laddie! But ye hae gi'en him his 
licks noo, onyway." 

" I'm no' sure o' that. But the God o' bat- 
tles cam' to my rescue." 

" Duncan, lad ; I'm thinkin' ye didna mis- 
doot sae muckle as ye thocht. Dae ye min' the 
day we sat on the watter-lip just whaur it rins 
sae wide atween the twa big haughs? We 
could na' see what road it was rinnin', for a 
sough o' win' had cam' wast, and had raised 
a ripple that garred it look as it was rinnin' 
back to the loch. Syne the win' swirled a wee, 
and it lookit, for a' the warld, as though it 
was gaein' richt across frae the sooth to the 
nor' bank. A' the time it had ne'er stoppit, 
no' e'en for a meenit, but had been gaen steady 
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doon through Dunalastair. Ye see, it was only 
on the tap there was ony doot ava\ And I'm 
thinking Duncan, ye hae been some like that 
Deep doon in yer hert ye're lippenin' to Him 
a' the time, though the win's o' adversity may 
hae made a gey steer on the tap the noo. We 
got oor life straucht frae the haund o* the 
Almichty. He kens the wey He wants it to 
rin, and we maunna be ower keen to set oor 
ain will again' His." 

"Ailie, my lass, ye*re aye richt Next to 
God I lippen to you." 

'' Wheesht, laddie." And she closed his lips 
with a kiss. 



II 



THE FLITTIN' 

DUGALD CAMPBELL, the Rannoch 
carrier, had his dwelling at Bridge of 
Rannoch. He plied his calling oa 
weekdays between Struan and Bridge of Ericht 
as the exigencies of the district might require. 
His education had been defective, for until he 
reached manhood, and in the way of his busi- 
ness had been called to deliver sundry parcels 
there, he had not been within the walls of a 
school. 

In the present day when strong opinions are 
being expressed on the advantages of ambi- 
dexterity he would not have been considered 
a fully equipped man. In his boyhood he had 
had the misfortune when playing in a harvest- 
field to have his left hand cut off by a scythe. 
Its place was eventually supplied by a metal 
hook, which he learned to manipulate in a 

manner that astonished many of his patrons. 
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THE FLITTIN' 19 

By an itigenious arrangement of the reins, he 
was able so to fasten them to his"cleek," 
as he termed it, that he could drive his in- 
telligent if somewhat stubborn horse, leaving 
his right hand free to wield the whip, and to 
collect the various packages entrusted to his 
care at divers places on his route* 

While he may have found himself at some 
little disadvantage in the matter of lighting 
his pipe or fastening his boot-laces, there were 
compensations. Some of the village lads 
retained vivid memories of painful encounters 
with the iron hand which was never known 
to have been sheathed in velvet. They were 
apt to emerge only second best when, in 
righteous wrath, Dugald transfixed on his 
" cleek " that portion of a boy's clothing which 
forces itself into prominence on the occasion 
of hasty retreat. If persistence on the part 
of the captive caused a section of his raiment 
to adhere to the hook, the trophy was of no 
intrinsic value in itself. But, by its absence 
from its accustomed place, some harassed 
mother might be led to admit the truth of 
the Scripture proverb, that it was futile to 
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attempt with new material to put a patch on 
cloth that, through continuous friction, had 
been reduced to preternatural thinness. And 
does not the end sometimes justify the 
means? 

Although Dugajd could neither read nor 
write he was never known to have made 
a mistake in the delivery of the countless 
articles that were crowded on his cart in the 
course of a journey— except on one occasion. 
This was when he delivered a new pipe and 
a quarter pound of tobacco to a maiden lady 
of irreproachable standing in the district, 
having left at the door of the bachelor village 
gossip her new wig, which she had purchased 
for the set purpose of increasing the charms 
by which she had been hopeful of winning 
his attentions. 

The carrier was unmarried, for reasons 
best known to himself. When twitted about 
the matter he would say : " Fancy me on my 
knees wi' haunds claspit in front o' ony lass, 
or seekin* tae tak' her bonny face atween 
my *cleek' and my haund. Human natur' 
micht tell ye it wasna wise-like. Gin I were 
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tae try tae pit my airm roon' her waist, if it 
was the richt airm, I wad hae only my 
' cleek * left tae strake her wee hand wi'. 
She couldna thole that, and I'm no finnin' ony 
faut wi' her." 

Six o'clock on the morning succeeding that 
of the incident referred to in the previous 
chapter found Dugald, with his cart, making 
the difficult ascent by the old peat-road to 
Drumcross, the cottage of the Robertsons. 
They were leaving the old home, and were 
to reside for a short time in the village of 
TuUiglass, on the banks of the loch, and had 
hired the services of the carrier for the 
purpose of removing their modest furniture. 

He was not of a poetic or romantic turn 
of mind — ^the carter — ^and gave little heed to 
the expanding panorama presented to the eye 
that sees. As a matter of necessity his con- 
versation was addressed to " Seizer," the 
ruins of a horse that stumbled between the 
shafts of his cart, and trusted to them and to 
the harness to keep his loosening anatomy 
intact to the journey's end. It may have 
been from lack of a feeling heart, or from 
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paucity of refined language, that in address- 
ing " Seizer " the carter's phraseology was 
selected from a vocabulary that savoured 
considerably of that part outwith Scotland, 
the road to which is averred to be paved 
with good intentions. After sundry pro- 
longed and apparently needless stoppages, 
and the administration of both ends of the 
whip to the less hardened portion of the 
equine hide, the vehicle was drawn up at the 
door of Drumcross. 

"Weel, Mistress Robison, ^n Providence 
hadna foreordeened that I wad hae been 
here this mornin', I'm thinkin' ye wadna hae 
seen Seizer and the cairt. Ifs an aufu' road, 
and hoo Fm tae get doon again, wi' him 
carryin' a' the f urnitur', no' to speak o' yersels, 
is a sair puzzle. Gin the beast gets back 
again, I doot it'll only be tae tak' him tae the 
glue-warks. It's aboot a' he's o' use for noo. 
I'll no' deny I bocht him chape eneuch tae 
begin wi', an' he hasx done the turn for 
me this three year or main Guid kens 
whaur I'll lay haunds on siller tae get 
anitber." 
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This was his morning's greeting to Ailic, 
who with evident signs of grief was assisting 
her husband to gtt things in order for 
" flittin'." 

" Ye'U no' hae a bite handy for the horse, 
hae ye? I see the load's like tae be some 
heavy. We were baith gey hurried aboot 
breakfast-time this mornin', and it's a caller 
air ye hae up here, and it inclines tae tell on 
an empty stammock." 

" Thenk ye, mistress — ^thenk ye kindly," 
he continued as Ailie came forward ^ with an 
armful of hay for the horse. 

" Gang ben the hoose, Dugald, and ye'U 
fin' some scones and a whang o' cheese on 
the table. Washed doon wi' a drink o' soor 
dook, it makes no' a bad breakfast." 

With a heavy heart Ailie and Duncan 
continued the dismantling of the little home, 
and soon had all its plenishing outside and a 
beginning made of the loading of the cart. 
Most of the articles had a history dear to 
the owners, and though the whole cart-load 
would not have realised more than a few 
pounds at a sale, it had a value not to be 
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purchased by money. Before placing it on 
the cart they opened the old family Bible, 
that had used to lie on the top of a chest of 
drawers in the "ben'' room. It had rested 
on a mat of white crotchet work of ancient 
design. As Duncan held it in his hands, 
Ailie slipped her arm within his and they 
read in silence the inscription on the fly leaf : 
"Alastair Robertson, Drumcross, Rannoch. 
His Bible — ist January 1795." 

The ink had faded to a pale yellow. He 
turned to the leaves inserted between the 
Old and the New Testaments. Here were 
recorded the dates of the birth, marriage, or 
death of all who had seen the light of day in 
that cottage home. The handwriting varied 
with the several writers, each possessing a 
character of its own. The last entry, written 
in a firm hand, was : *' Bom, loth March 1873, 
Alastair, son of Duncan Robertson and Ailie 
Cameron." 

The furniture having all been removed 
outside the house, the carter began his work 
of packing it. Little Alastair, their four-year- 
old son, was running about in childish excite- 
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ment over it all, calling to his parents to see 
this and that, looking at everything from a 
child's standpoint, and expressing himself so 
quaintly that the fond parents, in the midst 
of their grief, could not refrain from smiling 
again and again. Their lips quivered when 
they entered the empty house and looked 
round on the bare walls and the littered 
floors. The marks of the text-cards that had 
been hung up when they began housekeep- 
ing, the cleaner portions of the walls that 
had been covered by the " dresser " and other 
articles of furniture, all told their story of 
happy days spent in the little home. The 
double box-bed in the kitchen, dismantled of 
its curtains, had the morning sun shining into 
its farther comer, while the bareness of the 
shelf above was a pathetic picture. In this 
couch had been bom many a sturdy boy and 
many a bonny lass, each having had his or 
her history writ in the great book of life. 
Here, too, Duncan himself had first announced 
in lusty tones his entrance into the bonny 
world, and here for the first time had he seen 
Alastair, his own son. 
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The furniture had been transferred to the 
cart, and Dugald Campbell was engaged in 
securing it with ropes, and preparing it for 
the rough journey down the hill. A feather 
bed had been so placed as to form a comfort- 
able seat, and Alastair, already lifted up by 
the gruflf carter, was calling his mother's 
attention to his exalted position — 

" See me ! Mither ! See me up on the 
cairt — ^see, I'm bigger nor you or faither — 
see, I've got my wee horse up wi' me, and 
I've got some hay for't tae eat. Can I eat 
my piece noo? I'm awfu' hungry, and the 
jeely's rinnin' oot. Can I no' eat it noo, afore 
ye come up? My fingers are a' sticky and 
the jeely's comin' afF on my horse. Oh, 
Mither, I can see intae the kitchen frae here! 
Hoo queer it is when it's a' emp'y ! " 

As the little one chattered on, the carter 
came forward, wiping his head and his face 
with a big red handkerchief. 

" Weel, you've got a' thing oot-bye noo, 
and I hae managed tae mak' it gey snod on 
the cairt, and noo I'm gi'en Seizer anither 
moothfu' o' hay, and syne we'll hae to be 
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aff. Fm no' college-bred mysel', as ye ken, 
but I was hearin' the ither day aboot ane o' 
thae college purfessors frae Glesca' wey. 
He's great on what he ca's the ' waste prod- 
ucts,' — ^whate'er that may mean. He bauds 
that gin the wee nerrow shavins frae a jiner's 
sma' plane was pittin' in a biler and left tae 
steep a' nicht, wi' maybe a thin slice o' 
turmit or sic-like for a seasonin', it mak's a 
fine strong mash for a horse. But ye hae to 
pit green specs on the beast, or it micht 
jaloose there was something no' richt. I'm 
no' say in' it's no' possible, but I hae ma 
doots. 

" Horses is gey intelligent whiles, and some 
o' them gey perteeckler aboot their meat, 
though mine's gotten' bye that stage noo. 
Then I'm thinkin' the green specs comes 
gey expensive, forbye the chance o' them 
aye slippin' aff. Ay — I'm thinkin' sic-like 
meat, gi'en constant like, micht tend tae gar 
a horse get gey wudden. But, dod! when I 
think on't, the idea's no' sae redeekless efter 
a'. Gor! instead o' deein' like auld Seizer 
here, the beast ere lang wad be a perfec' 
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hobby-horse and ready to fetch mair siller 
that gait nor as a pund o' glue." 

" Hand yer tongue, Dugal ; stop yer 
blethers and look to thae chairs that dinna 
seem ower firm gruppit wi' that rope/' 

" Weel, weel ! Are ye ready for the road 
then? Whaur the dickens are they aff tae 
noo, pitten' aff my time this wey as gin it 
was o' nae accoont ? " 

By this time the evicted couple had 
reached the foot of the little garden, and all 
unconsciously found themselves plucking and 
eating a few belated gooseberries, while Ailie 
took a rosebud and fixed it quite deliberately 
in the breast of her gown. They sauntered 
up the garden path, and Duncan closed the 
little gate as was his habit, not forgetting to 
make sure that the little wooden pin was 
rightly fixed, for the wear of years had 
loosened its grip. He looked at Ailie and 
saw the unshed tears in her eyes. She looked 
up at the swallow's nest, yet all the while she 
watched her husband as he turned the key 
of the house door for the last time, and her 
heart followed him when he proceeded to hang 
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it up on its accustomed nail within the porch, 
then snatch it quickly down again and thrust 
it into his pocket. Each sought to maintain 
the courage of the other, and few words 
passed between them. 

" Weel, Ailie, my lass, are ye ready ? " 

" Quite ready, Duncan lad. Ye micht 
gie me a haun' tae get up on the cairt." 

Nothing more — ^and they were almost glad 
when the garrulous carter called — 

" Npo, mistress, if you and the wean's ready 
we'll awa'. Hand the reins a meenit, 
Duncan, or I get the horse sterted. Gee up! 
Gee up ! Oh ye dodderin' auld rickle o' banes, 
will ye no pit yer feet f orrit ? Maun I gie ye a 
taste o' the whup at the verra stert ? What'U 
yer auld hide be like afore we win hame, gin 
ever we happen to get there. Gee up! " 

With further belligerent observations, and 
some remarks bordering on the profane, he 
continued to address his horse. But Seizer 
had acquired a certain restless wink of one 
eye through resenting the assault of unfriendly 
flies, and the carter at times had the feeling 
that as it winked it was poking fun at him* 
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On such occasions he had been heard to say, 
with a suspicious side glance toward the beast : 
" Horses can whiles look maist awfu' human." 

Along the rough winding track, through 
ill-balanced ruts, across dried-up burns or 
sinking at times in peat moss, the little family 
wended its way down, the father carrying in 
his arms the modest German clock that had 
so cheerily ticked out the time of day, nor 
ceased its cog-wheeled beat through the 
watches of the night. Now and again, as the 
cart swayed dangerously, he stretched out 
his free hand to steady it, while Ailie held 
closer to her heart the frightened child. 
Without mishap they reached their new 
home, where Duncan's strong arms, and 
Ailie's nimble fingers, with the help of the 
carter's " cleek," made quick work of the un- 
loading, and the new house speedily assumed 
some of the comfort of the old home. 

When night drew close her sable curtains 
she hid within their folds three tired faces 
streaked with tears. 



Ill 
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UP behind the giant hill the sun crept 
leisurely until half his face appeared 
above its shoulder. Then with a 
merry twinkle he slipped Schiehallion's night- 
cap off, leaving bare his bald grey head. He 
called upon the wind to fetch her fairy besom 
and sweep the night clouds clean away. Ris- 
ing higher, he looked down upon the world, 
not yet awake, and fixing his eye upon one 
tiny spot, his face lit up with merriment at 
what he saw. 

A quaint procession was making its early 
start, and round the cottage-end with comic 
pomp the leader strutted forth majestically. 
Bedecked with pointed crimson crown, he 
held his head erect, or turning it to right or 
left cast contemptuous sidelong glances at 
his vassals as they followed all in line; and 

on his outshot chest there fell in graceful 
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folds his ample ruddy scarf. Then, as he 
turned with one brief signal of command, 
his followers raised their heads and b^an 
their matutinal song. 

"Cr-r-rah! Cr-r-rah!" They piped in 
melancholy monotone, as though their throats 
were roopy yet " Cr-r-rah ! Cr-r-rah ! — 
Cr-r-rah I Cr-r-rah I" it came again and yet 
again, as each looked modestly down upon 
her three-pronged feet. Yet though he set 
the step for them their leader uttered not a 
word — his time was not yet. 

Hardly had the echo of their lay ceased to 
sound, than with a loolc of proud disdain he 
raised himself upon his royal spurs, strained 
out his supple- neck and opening wide his nar- 
row mouth, lifted up his voice in loud shrill 
tones and cried, " The morning dawns ! The 
day is here I " — ^his time had come. 

Thus for Duncan and his household another 
day had begun. Accustomed to rising with 
the sun, and responding to the early call of 
chanticleer, he walked down his little garden 
that sloped to the edge of the loch, where 
the waters, that gently lapped the stones, 
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knew little of ebb or flow, save as the wind 
*' that bloweth as it listeth " swept them east 
or west. He missed the wideness and the 
freedom of his former home. Here it felt too 
contracted, there seemed no room to swing 
his arms — ^no space for the heather step. 

His former surroundings and occupation, 
though tending to produce a certain intro- 
spectiveness, gave him a wider view of life 
than had he been reared in the valley, so 
when through force of circumstances he had 
to seek a home elsewhere, he was attracted 
by the great field opening up in the Far West. 
His father's youngest brother had emigrated to 
Canada, and, in his occasional letters home, 
spoke of that country as the working man's 
paradise. 

Duncan wrote and asked his advice, and 
the rq)ly came back at once to join him if 
he could find sufficient money, as there was 
a vacant lot of land available within a day's 
ride from his own farm. He came of thrifty 
folk, and had been trained to lay aside each 
year a certain simi for contingencies, so that 
the money was dose to his hand. He 
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remitted it directly to his uncle, but he 
delayed his emigration for a month, that 
he might see Ailie settled in the village of 
TuUiglass, a " clachan " or cluster of cottages 
at the foot of the mountain. When he would 
have overcome initial difficulties in the new 
country and could be sure of a comfortable 
home, he hoped to send for Ailie and Alastair 
to join him there. 

The month that intervened before the day 
of sailing was quite filled up by necessary 
preparations, leaving little time for worry. 
Like the women of the district, Ailie had 
been trained to hard work, and had supple- 
mented her husband's earnings by money 
received for butter, eggs, fowls, and honey. 
She had no desire to be idle, and wished to 
have some definite employment. Duncan 
arranged with the village joiner to erect a 
substantial shed at the foot of the garden, 
close to the water, and have it equipped as a 
laundry. This would provide remunerative 
employment. The planning of it occupied 
much of his time, the rest being spent as ghillie 
to some of the sportsmen in the district. 
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Meantime the village was interested in 
the affairs of the newcomers and discussed 
them freely. Dugald Campbell, the carrier, 
looking in one evening on Elspeth Forbes, 
" just to pass the time o' day ! " as he called 
it, was heard to remark — 

" It's like tae be a shooer, Elspeth. Thae 
marly clouds, wi' a wast win', are aye sure 
tae bring rain." 

"Are ye no' feart tae speak that gait, 
Dugal, my man ? " said the spinster. " What 
richt hae ye to say, ' The weather'll be this or 
the weather'll be that ? ' It's a' in the hands 
o' the Almichty, an' onything ye ettle to say 
aboot the clouds or the win' '11 no' alter His 
infinite wuU. Dae ye no' min' that the Bible 
says, 'at He gars His rain to fa' on the just and 
the unjust— me and you. And we maun e'en 
be content wi't whan it comes direct frae the 
haunds o' the Maker. But what's this I hae 
been hearin' aboot Duncan Robison ? " 

" It's a' true : he's for awa' tae Canady, 
and Ailie's tae bide at hame wi' the bairn 
for a bittie, an' wash ither folk's claes. He's 
trysted me and my cairt to tak' him and his 
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kist doon the length o' Struan, come Setter- 
day mornin'." 

" Eh ! Dugal, are ye sure ye're daein' 
richt? I never heard tell o' ony gude gotten 
frae gaun to sic ootlandish places. Dae ye 
min' what the Scripter says aboot sic-like 
daeins ? " 

" Od, I wasna brocht up on the Bible like 
you, and ye ken fine I'm no' kirk-greedy, but 
what does't say aboot Canady? I ken fine 
it speaks aboot Jeroosalem, and the land o' Isrel 
and Tophet, and maybe Jericho." 

"Oh, I wadna like to say that Canady's 
mentioned by its name, but ye'U no' deny it 
speaks gey often aboot a * far country ' ; an' 
in the fifteenth o' Luke at the therteenth 
verse, we're telt that the prodigal son, puir 
lad, gaed intae the * far country,' and ye ken 
hoo in the hinner-en, efter he had wastit his 
substance wi' riotous leevin' — ^the very Bible 
words — ^he cam' sae low doon as to herd wi' 
the swine and eat their meat. If that's no' 
a jeedgement on gaun till ony ' far country,' 
then Elspeth Forbes doesna ken her Bible 
that she has read frae batter tae batter, sin' 
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she was a bairn. Gin the Almichty had 
intended us to gang tae Canady, dae ye 
think he wad hae pitten sic a wide sea 
atween's? Nae doot there's a day comin*, 
maybe no' in oor time, Dugal, when there's 
to be nae mair sea — for it's in the book 6' 
Revelations. I could see nae herm in gaun 
then." 

" I'se warran' there's no' mony kens their 
Bible as weel as ye dae, Elspeth." 

Taking no heed of the broad compliment, 
she continued: "What does't say again in 
the hunder-an'-seevent Psahn at the thirty- 
seevent verse, aboot them that tempts 
Providence by gaun doon to the sea in 
ships? — ^no' that ever I heard tell o' them 
gaun to the sea in ocht else. It says : ' They 
reel to and fro and stagger like a drucken 
man an' are at their wits' end.' " 

What a mem'ry ye hae, Elspeth ! " 
But just think o't, Dugal — ^think o' 
Ailie's man, that micht hae been an elder o' 
the kirk, gin he had bided at hame, reelin' 
and staggcrin' like ony drucken body. Man, 
she wad be fair ashamed o' 'im. What can 
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she be thinkin' aboot no' to keep him back? 
An' yet she reads her Bible. Ay! But the 
word o' Gk)d speaks aboot them that ' hae eyes 
and see not.' I'm thinkin* that's her, to a T." 

" But dae ye think, Elspeth, that every ane 
that gangs to Canady maun be mortal drunk 
a' the time? Micht it no' just mean that the 
shiftin' o' the boat, when the sea was lumpy, 
garred them be no' sae steedy on their legs, 
like?" 

" Dae ye think, Dugal Cawmil, that the 
Psaumist Dawvid didna ken what he was 
writin' aboot? Was he a leear, dae ye 
think?" 

" I've heard tell that he wasna very 
straucht-forrit aboot some things." 

" Dae ye no think shame to talk that gait 
aboot the Psaumist? I'm mortal sure o' ae 
thing, that it's a gey temptin' o' Providence 
to gang awa' for twa-three weeks, wi' only 
a thin plank o' wood atween him and eternity." 

" Ay, maybe, Elspeth ; but I'll hae tae be 
steppin'. I'm gaun up-bye to Geordy's to see 
aboot the len' o' a horse for Setterday. Seizer's 
gotten a sair fit — a kin' o' a growth — ^an' 's 
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no' in condeetion to tak 's to Struan and 
back." 

The month had slipped quickly away. 
Ailie had been busy with her husband's 
simple outfit. The stockings she had knitted 
would put to shame the best that the shops 
could supply. Her loving hands had made 
a supply of shirts that would last until she 
could join him in the new home. It was she 
who carefully packed his box — ^the best 
" kist " that Geordy Haggart the joiner could 
make. As she put in here and there sprigs 
of lavender and appleringy, and sweet-mary 
with a tiny bunch of white heather, she 
dropped many a silent tear. All too soon 
came the Friday night when, locked and 
roped, the box stood ready for its long 
journey the following morning. Every time 
she looked at it her heart seemed to stop 
beating, when she thought of all it meant to 
spend two years without him who had been 
her helpmeet in everything. 

Late in the afternoon came the Free Church 
minister of Rannoch Bridge. Duncan's 
grandfather had been an honoured elder in 
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his church when, in the great " Disruption " 
of 1843, he had gone out from church and 
manse into a cold and unsympathetic world. 
This faithful elder was the only one who was 
willing to share with him the contumely and 
the bitter privations that were the lot of those 
brave spirits. Mr. Eraser held this grandson 
of his old elder in respect and affection, and 
responded heartily to the invitation to come 
and "mak' worship" on the night preceding 
his departure. 

With considerable pride Ailie ushered the 
minister into the " ben *' room, while Duncan 
went out to stable the horse. On the 
little round table tea was set, with abun- 
dance of home-baked scones, and oatcake, a 
plate of " loaf-bread," and another containing 
a single cake of shortbread — a delicacy only 
to be used on such a special occasion. With 
wonderful tact the minister upheld a con- 
versation that was difficult to maintain, partly 
on account of the shyness of the host and 
hostess, but principally because each felt 
keenly the nearness of parting. When a 
hearty meal had been made, the two men 
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strolled down to the foot of the garden "to 
tak' the air." While Mr. Fraser spoke well 
of Duncan's autumn flowers and admired the 
laundry, Duncan was fain to open his heart 
to the minister and ask him, in the event of 
his death or other trying circumstances, to 
take special care of his wife and child, a 
request that was cordially granted. 

In a short time they joined Ailie and 
Alastair. The table had been cleared, and 
on the bright cloth lay **the big ha-Bible," 
that the minister might conduct family 
worship. For all except the boy this was a 
trying ordeal. All unconscious of the coming 
parting Alastair was interesting himself in the 
many things that were strange to him in the 
little-used room. The minister took his seat 
in front of the Bible, and a holy peace over- 
spread his pleasant face. He lingered a little, 
reverently turning over the leaves of the 
Bible, till reaching the metrical Psalter at 
the close, he said: "Let us join in singing 
to God's praise, with the heart and with the 
understanding, the hundred and twenty-first 
Psalm." 
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Looking through the window to the 
h^^ather-covered mountains, he in a sweet 
thin voice led the singing to the tune of 
'' French " — 

" I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 

From whence doth come mine aid. 
My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who heaven and earth hath made." 

All joined in the singing, even Alastair 
having learned the words "off by heart." 
They were specially appropriate, but before 
the conclusion there was more pathos than 
musical accuracy in the rendering of the 
old tune. The singing concluded, the book 
was opened at the ninety-first Psalm, and in 
clear tones, and with a wonderful tenderness, 
the venerable preacher slowly read the 
sixteen verses that go to make up a series 
of beautiful pictures of the safety, the peace 
and the joy that become the portion of those 
who "dwell in the secret place of the Most 
High." Never had the words sounded to 
the young couple so beautiful — so real. 

Then while the family knelt reverently in 
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prayer he stood up, and in a voice tender 
with sympathy committed them to the care 
of the God of all consolation. And the 
hearts that had been heavy with unspoken 
grief became filled with an unspeakable 
peace, as they were brought into immediate 
touch with Him who had proved Himself a 
refuge and a fortress fo His people in all 
ages. Continuing his petition he employed 
the words of the Psalmist: "Because they 
have made the Most High their habitation, 
there shall no evil befall them, neither shall 
any plague come nigh their dwelling, for 
Thpu shalt give Thine angels charge over 
them to keep them in all their ways." 

The room seemed full of the glory of the 
Divine presence, and as he stretched out his 
hands in final benediction the minister's voice 
attained special pathos, and he continued — 

" Because they have set their love upon 
Him, He will deliver them and set them on 
high, for they have known HiS name. They 
shall call upon Him and He will answer 
them." 

Stopping for a moment he extended his 
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hands again, and in the name of the 
Ahnighty, and in the language of the Psalm, 
uttered the prophetic words : " I will be 
with them in trouble. I will deliver and 
honour them — ^Amen." 

Ailie's hand instinctively sought that of her 
husband. If days of anxiety lay before 
them they would remember this promise, not 
only to deliver them but to honour them, and 
hand clasping hand they joined in the Amen. 

The prayer was ended, and the minister 
stood to give his own personal farewell. 
After he had taken his departure they re- 
turned to the room that more than ever had 
become to them the " ben " room, for through 
it the portals of the "secret place of the 
Most High" had become visible. Little 
more was said about the coming parting, yet 
throughout the remaining hours of that night, 
and during . the mystic moments of their 
dreams, there kept sounding in their ears, 
like the refrain of an angel song : " I will be 
with them in trouble. I will deliver them 
and honour them." 



IV 
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SATURDAY morning found the little 
household early astir. The roped box 
stood in the doorway, a constant re- 
minder of the trying parting that was 
so near. Breakfast was set in the 
kitchen, and while Duncan made some 
pretence of eating Ailie had to abandon 
the effort, for each morsel was caught by the 
rising lump in her throat and she was glad 
to busy herself with little Alastair. The child 
realised nothing of the tragedy of parting and 
was chattering away as merrily as usual, and 
to both father and mother this was a great 
help. The carrier had promised to be in wait- 
ing with his cart not later than seven o'clock, 
but the minutes seemed to move with leaden 
feet, as each in their loving thoughtfulness 
for the other was anxious to hasten the mo- 
ment of parting. 

46 
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When with the butt-end of his whip 
Dugald rapped on the door, AiHe's heart 
stood still and a cold tremor took possession 
o£ her. But when Duncan rose she got up 
quickly and took up one end of the box 
which between them they carried out to the 
cart. While the carrier arranged the several 
lockages to make room for it, they re- 
entered the house, outwardly calm, but each 
with a dull heavy pressure at the heart. 
Lifting his son in his arms, Duncan fondly 
stroked the child's head as he said : " Alastair, 
my wee man, tak' care o' yer mither. Be a 
gude laddie and dae a' she tells ye. Faither's 
gaun awa' in a big, big boat, an' syne ye^U 
cc^me and bring mither wi' ye. Will that no* 
be fine, laddie ? " 

Putting the child down he pressed his wife 
to his heart, ^nd looked down into her eyes. 
" Good-bye, Ailie, my lass. May the Lord 
hae ye in His ain keepin' till we meet again," 
was all that he could say, while she, the 
tears now streaming down her cheeks, threw 
her arms about his neck. "O Duncan, lad! 
I'm sweir to let ye gang," she sobbed out. 
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rU coont ilka day till I hear ye hae won 
safe yonder, and syne I'll coont them till ye 
send me word to jine ye. If things dinna 
turn oot what ye expec' or what ye wad like 
ye maun keep mind o' what the minister was 
readin' yestreen : ' He'll be wi' ye in trouble ; 
He'll deliver ye an' honour ye,' as He has 
promised." Their lips met in that kiss that 
lovers only know — ^then once again. The 
next minute they stood in the doorway, the 
child clinging to his mother's skirts, and 
begging to be allowed to accompany his 
father in the cart and go with him in the 
" big, big boat." 

Meanwhile, anxious to be away, the carrier 
was fretting at what he considered needless 
delay. He had gone over all the harness, 
fastening and unfastening rusty buckles 
and troublesome straps, and as the young 
couple appeared in the doorway, he could 
contain himself no longer but called out — 

" See here, mistress I We hae nae time to 
waste. Dae ye no ken it has chappit seeven, 
and we hae fifteen miles to gang, and the 
horse fair dancin' to be aff ? It's no ' Seizer * 
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the day, or I micht hae keepit him in, but 
* Samson ' here's naither to hand nor to bin'. 
What garred them kirsen sic a wee smout o' 
a powney wi' sic a name bates me. Gin 
they had ca'd him 'Auld Nick,' it wad hae 
been mair like the thing, for he has a' the 
deil's cantrips. Hand up there, ye spawn 
o' the deil, or I'll lay the whup on ye ! Wait 
or I get the reins on my cleek, ye ill- 
mainnered beast. Hae! Duncan! Dae ye 
no' see the beast'U no' stand a meenit 
langer? Woa! Woa, there! ,Did ever ony 
man see sic a camstairy beast? I canna 
baud him quait a meenit langer." 

Thus hurried, Duncan, with one last kiss on 
his wife's trembling lips, got up on the front 
of the cart and, turning his head, waved his 
hand and kept watching Ailie and the boy as 
they stood on the doorstep, till a thick clump 
of wood shut them out of his sight. Then, 
looking straight in front of him he sat with 
unseeing eyes during the two miles that lay 
between him and Rannoch Bridge. Here 
there were a few friends waiting to bid him 
God-speed. Amongst them was the minister. 
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whose kindly face seemed to Duncan that 
morning like the face of an angel, as he re- 
newed his promise to take a special care of 
the dear tints he was leaving behind. When 
he placed his hand kindly on the shoulder of 
the yoimg man and said : " God go with you, 
my son," Duncan instinctively raised his cap, 
for he felt that he had been brought into the 
conscious presence of the Almighty. A firm 
hand-grip, a hardly perceptible handshake, 
and the farewell was over. 

The next five miles of the road led steadily 
up, and the cart jolted slowly along. Duncan 
paid no heed to the garrulous talking of the 
carrier nor noticed when he got down from 
time to time to stretch his cramped limbs or 
lighten the weight on the horse as it pulled 
steadily up hill. 

Though on other days the widening 
landscape, with its ranges of hills beyond 
hills, would have appealed to his sense 
of the beautiful, he sat still, seeing nothing. 
But when they reached the watershed and 
were about to begin the descent, he got down 
from his seat and took a long lingerii^ look 
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at the beautiful and familiar scene, then, tak- 
ing off his cap, his lips moved as if in 
speech, but no words were heard. He had 
taken his place again on the cart, when 
a party of sportsmen came down the 
mountain, and their leader recognising him 
shouted — 

"Off to Canada, Robertson? A safe 
journey and good luck to you! Though 
why you wish to leave this glorious place I 
can't understand." 

He was the English tenant of the deer 
forest, and for some weeks Duncan had acted 
as one of his ghillies. As he spoke the 
thoughtless words the young emigrant could 
not prevent a shadow of anger crossing his 
face. He made no reply, but looked out 
on the moor that stretched for miles in 
front. His eye caught sight of the ruins of 
many cottages. Where had formerly stood 
comfortable homesteads, tenanted by con- 
tented crofters, there were now but heaps 
of stones almost hidden by the rank growth 
of nettles. In the bitterness of his heart he 
sighed, and said again to himself : " How 
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much more then is a man better than a 
sheep?" 

Crossing the moor the only sound heard 
was the rattle of the cart, or the lapping of 
running water, that seemed to lull to sleep 
the erstwhile talkative carter, and when they 
reached the more cultivated land they were 
drawing near to the railway station at Struan 
and the sun had passed the meridian. Arrived 
at their destination a feeling of kindliness to- 
ward the unsympathetic carrier took posses- 
sion of Duncan — ^for was he not still a Jink 
between Ailie and himself? Ere night closed 
in would he not have returned to Tulliglass, 
and looking in at the cottage have told her 
all about their journey? What would he 
not give to have the chance of delivering that 
message himself 1 Then he braced his shoul- 
ders, and turning to Dugald said — 

" Ye'U no' forget to look in and see Ailie 
the nicht, she'll be keen to hear a' aboot 
us?" 

" No, no, Duncan ; nae fear o' me f orgettin'. 
Man, I'm wae to let ye awa', noo that it's 
come to the bit. Keep up yer hert. Maybe 
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it'll no' be that lang or ye're hame again, wi' 
siller in yer pooch, and gin ye let me ken Til be 
prood to meet ye at the station wi' the cairt. 
Though gin ye hae made siller, it'll be a 
* machine ' ye'U be wantin*. Weel, weel, I 
maun be awa\ It's a gey bittie back again 
and I hae twa-three places to stop at. Gude- 
bye, Duncan/' and his only hand was stretched 
out with a hearty grip. 

Ere long he was seated in the train being 
whirled past unfamiliar places at an unac- 
customed speed, and before evening had set 
in, and he had arrived in Glasgow, the 
strangeness of his surroundings had helped 
to deaden the pain at his heart. At the 
wharf, he got on board the ship, where he 
found himself one among a large number, 
who were seeking, as he was, a home in a 
more kindly land — a land that was opening 
wide its arms to embrace such sturdy sons of 
toil and give them hope for the years to come. 

But to Ailie in the quiet village home the 
sun, which that morning had risen from his 
slumber with a brilliance all out of harmony 
with the darkness in her heart, seemed to 
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lag in his journey. The minutes crept with 
sluggard pace, and the evening delayed its 
coming, so that when the carrier stopped 
at the cottage door and told her of her 
husband's arrival at Struan, she felt as 
though a week had gone since she felt the 
warm print of his partii^ kiss upon her lips. 

There were warm-hearted folks in the 
little village, and if there were some who 
like Elspeth Forbes were more generous 
with their words than with good deeds, the 
heart of the people was warm to her and 
life there was wondrously sweet. In Alastair 
she had a bright companion. She herself 
initiated him into the mysteries of the 
ABC, and gave him his early lessons in 
reading, for she was unwilling to send him 
to the distant village school. If she set his 
father on a pinnacle, and made him appear 
the* greatest soul next to God, who will say 
aught against her? In her eyes the world 
did not hold his equal. 

She knew the Bible stories well and had 
the knack of telling them in a manner that 
made the characters live before her boy, so 
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that to him Joseph and Moses and Daniel 
became real. " The God abune " was proved 
to be an active factor in his life, not a dim 
shadow from some distant world, and the 
presence of the Christ — ^as Jesus — ^became so 
real to the boy that he thought of Him in 
the evening darkness as the loving One who 
watched by his bedside, and heard every 
word of his simple prayer. He knew 
nothing of the day to come, when it would 
be hard to believe, when he would even 
doubt if there were a God at all, when 
prayers wrung from his despairing heart 
would seem to rise no higher than the 
ceiling. He clasped his* chubby hands to- 
gether atid prayed : " Jesus, tender Shepherd, 
hear me,'' and while he bent at his mother's 
knee he was conscious of her fingers passing 
through his hair. In after days, he never 
heard these words without recalling the gentle 
touch of his mother's hand as it glided 
through his hair. 

The months sped on, and happy in the 
society of her child, and with the prospect, 
daily becoming nearer, of joining Duncan in 
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the new home, Ailie's two years of waiting 
were drawing near their close. Mother and 
son had many a talk of the day when they 
would cross the great barrier of sea, and 
set foot on the strange land that was to be 
their home, little dreaming of aught that 
could prevent it. They were only waiting 
for the letter that would fix a definite day for 
their departure. 



THE THUNDERSTORM 

OUT of the peat-bog, down a half- 
dead heather twig, one by one came 
the crystal drops of water. They 
fell with a pleasant tinkle into a cup 
worn out on the surface of the roclc 
Becoming full to the brim, it trickled 
over till it formed a little pool among 
the pebbles, and attracted other little trickles 
that united and formed a miniature stream, 
which like a crystal ribbon hid among the bog 
myrtle, or peeped through the short heather. 
It ventured out again to the light, forming 
wider and deeper pools, where the blue hare- 
bells and the delicate grass of Parnassus bent 
down to see their own winsome faces mirrored 
on its surface. 

Then it escaped with a merry tinkle, 
tinkle, like the sound of silver bells, and as 
it hurried over a shingly bed, its music grew 
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richer and deeper. It learned to laugh and 
dance; it flirted and coquetted with the ferns 
and brackens that crept coyly down to the lip 
of its green banks, delighting to be kissed 
and caressed. With mischievous jerk it 
flung its spray right through their graceful 
fronds; then with a laugh and a swirl set 
out to play hide-and-seek among the stones. 
Throwing its arms wider it embraced the 
borders of the field where grew the ripening 
grain, and gathering courage as it went, it 
defied the rocky boulders, tumbling over them 
or squeezing between them as fancy dictated. 

Down, and down, and down again it leapt, 
assuming divers widths and varying depths, 
till the children came and claimed it as their 
playmate, sharing in its merry gambols. In 
it they sailed their boats or cast their lines, 
or paddled in the coolest pools. Full-grown 
it held its onward way, till, creeping beneath 
the bridge that carried the highway, it 
emerged not far from Ailie's cottage and 
glided doucely into the loch. 

To young Alastair the stream was a g^eat 
attraction. He nev^r tired of its music nor 
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wearied of watching its frolics. From the 
bridge he dropped stones through its now 
placid surface, and watched the widening 
ripples they made. Using little scraps of 
wood he launched a Lilliputian fleet, and 
followed with childish glee the journey of 
each tiny boat as it rounded rocks, was 
carried over falls, or got stranded on the 
farther shore. When her work was done it 
was Ailie's delight to sit and watch her boy, 
and while he played she plied her needle or 
her knitting-pins, and sometimes, though not 
often, she would sit with idle hands, and 
dream of the day drawing near when she 
should join her husband in the far-off home 
he was busy preparing for her. 

There came an autumn day with bright 
blue sky and scathing sun, that sent her to 
seek shelter beneath the trees that overhung 
the stream. Alastair cooled his limbs in the 
waters as he found enjoyment in " guddling " 
for elusive trout in the darker pools, while 
she watched him, with all a mother's pride. 
How much he had grown in these two years 
since his father had been away ! He was 
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becoming quite companionable, and she often 
talked to him of the voyage and of the 
journey that was before them, till the little 
fellow looked forward to the day of their 
departure quite as keenly as did his mother. 

She left him alone for a short time while 
she returned to the cottage to prepare their 
simple meal. She bade him be careful and 
be ready to cpme in when she would call 
him. Though the sky had become overcast, 
she thought little of it, rejoicing rather in 
the slight coolness. Busy with her household 
duties she did not observe an ominous black 
cloud that for a little hung above Bien-a- 
Chualich and the nearer hills, and then crept 
down the rocky sides. 

Like a dragon with wings spread wide it 
seemed bent on crushing the now shrinking 
mountains. They appeared to tremble, as 
from eyes and nostrils it shot its zig-zag fire ; 
then opening wide its gruesome mouth, it 
belched forth a veritable cataract of water 
that poured out over bog and boulder, and 
quickly filled to overflowing the narrow but 
elastic banks of the little stream till it burst 
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all bounds, and became in a few moments a 
roaring torrent carrying before it every 
obstacle that impeded its progress, be it 
branch or beast or stone. With increasing 
fury and at lightning speed it approached 
the quiet spot where the boy was playing. 
His own childish song so filled his ears that 
they were deaf to the coming danger, and 
ere he was aware of its approach he was 
caught in the downward rush, lifted from his 
feet and swept away as though he had been 
one of the wooden chips he was used to play 
with. 

Ailie, alarmed at the suddenness of the 
storm, hurried out to warn him of his danger, 
only to hear his piercing scream. Running 
as quickly as her willing limbs would bear 
her, she arrived at the bank and saw him 
sink in the timibling flood and reappear 
lower down. There was one hope of saving 
him. Could she but reach a jutting rock 
past which he must be carried she might be 
able to lay hold of him. The dreadful fear 
of being too late gave wings to her feet and 
she reached the boulder just as the boy was 
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swept cruelly past. In her haste she saw 
nothing of the slippery surface of the stone, 
nor considered aught of the impetus she had 
attained in running. Her sole thought was 
to rescue her boy, and she stretched out her 
arm to its utmost. In doing so she over- 
balanced herself and fell into the seething 
current. Her head at the same moment was 
struck by a derelict log that floated down, 
and she was rendered senseless and helpless, 
the increasing current carrying her swiftly 
out to the loch, where she was lost to 
sight. 

Meantime the villagers had been alarmed 
by her cries and the shriek of the child, and 
many willing hands came to the rescue. 
Alastair, after being carried past the rock, 
was caught in an eddy and swirled to the 
opposite bank, where his clothing became 
entangled in a projecting branch. He was 
speedily rescued, not a great deal the worse 
for his terrible experience. But not all his 
weeping, nor all the help of the villagers, 
could restore his mother to him. Boats were 
quickly manned and pushed out on the loch. 
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where everything was done to find the body, 
but without any success. 

Alastair cried for his mother and would 
not be comforted. Nothing would avail to 
bring back to him her who had that morning 
been so full of life and spirit. Word was 
carried to Rannoch Bridge, and ere long the 
minister's antiquated phaeton appeared in the 
village and Mr. Fraser was consulting with 
the kindly people as to what should next 
be done. Though there were many of the 
villagers willing to take charge of Alastair, 
he had promised Duncan to be with his dear 
ones in any time of special trouble, and he 
insisted on taking the boy back with him to 
the manse, until such time as the bereaved 
father would be able to send his instructions. 

Great excitement pervaded TuUiglass that 
afternoon and evening, and few people re- 
mained indoors. The storm had spent itself 
as quickly as it had burst, and now every- 
where through the village little knots of 
people stood discussing the details of the 
tragic event. The occasion was such as 
Elspeth Forbes delighted in. She found 
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opportunity to display her acquaintance with 
the words if not with the spirit of the Bible, 
and she loved to pose before her neighbours 
as a pious woman. Though not really bad 
at heart she delighted in the sound of her 
own voice, especially when it conveyed what 
she considered to be very apt and telling 
Scripture quotations. Round her doorstep a 
little group had assembled, and as Dugald 
the carrier came up he remarked to her — 

" Weel, Elspeth, this is a sair day for 
Duncan Robison. Aye, I'm thinkin' it's a 
sair hert he'll be haein' when this day's news 
comes to him." 

" It's the Lord's doin', Dugal, and it's mar- 
vellous in oor eyes. Ay, ay. The Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away : blessed be the 
name o' the Lord." 

Juist that! Elspeth. Ay, juist that." 
Eh! I need hardly say to ye that I'm 
greatly exerceesed this day. Ay, greatly ex- 
erceesed, Dugal. No' that I expec' or pre- 
tend to understaun' the mysterious dealin's o' 
a wise Providence, but thae words o' Scrip- 
ture hae come to my min' gey often the day : 
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*The wages of sin is death — ^Be sure your 
sin will find you out/ The words hae come 
true again in TuUiglass this day. As ye ken, 
I hae aye thocht that Duncan was fleein' in 
the face o' Providence when he gaed awa' to 
Canady, and I expectit to hear tell o' some- 
thing like this; only I didna just think it wad 
hae been Ailie. Her end has been swift and 
suddenty sae I doot her sin and her iniquity 
hae brocht their just punishment/' 
" Maybe, Elspeth. Ay, maybe/' 
*' She keepit everything gey close, did 
Ailie. I'm no' close m)rser, and maybe that's 
the wey I dinna like close folk. I aye think 
they maim hae something to hide — something 
that'll no' staun' the licht o' day. I'm vexed 
for the bairn — ^puir innocent wee man — ^but 
we hae the Bible word for't, that Ihe sins o' 
the fathers '11 be veesited on the children, 
even to the third and fourth generations; so 
I'm feart to think what'U happen to wee 
Alastair/' 

"What aboot Duncan himsel', Elspeth? 
Wad it no' hae been wiser like gin he had 
been punished raither nor the bairn — ^him that 
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did the wrang, like? What wey should the 
wee innocent laddie suffer and no' his' 
faither?" 

"I'm but a puir frail woman. It wad ill 
become me to judge the Almichty. His 
weys are past findin' oot, sae we needna try. 
But we're telt in the seeventy-third Psalm at 
the auchteenth verse : ' Surely Thou settest 
them in slippery places: Thou castest them 
down to destruction. How are they brought 
into desolation as in a moment ! ' Ye canna 
deny that it was the slippery rock that brocht 
destruction as in a moment to Ailie. Oh, 
the Bible's a wonnerfu' book — ^something in't 
to suit ilka thing that happens in oor life, to 
them that hae the een to see. It's no' every 
ane that sees. Eh! Dugal, this should be a 
gey lesson to you and sic like, to consider yer 
latter en', as the Scripter says." 

" Hoots, woman, ye're haverin' noo— my 
latter en'? Dae ye mean tae say 'at I'm an 
auld man? Na, na, it canna be my turn for 
a bittie yet." 

" My man ! dinna forget the Bible words : 
* Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
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lest he fall: for of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man, not even the angels in 
heaven: for behold it cometh as a thief in 
the night: and the door shall be shut, and 
He will call from within, saying, I know you 
not/ " 

" Dae ye tak' me for a by-ordinar' sinner, 
that ye talk that gait? Nae doot I may 
sweer at a time, for ye ken that * Seizer ' has 
gotten to be gey tryin' to the temper, but I 
dinna keep it up. I'm no' what ye wad ca' a 
blasphemer. And, min' ye, I never' forget a 
bawbee for the plate when I gang to the kirk, 
and I hae aye peyed my wey, and that's no* 
what every ane hereaboots can say." 

"Oh, but I'm dootin' ye maun still be in 
the gall o* bitterness and the bond o' in- 
eequity, to talk like that. Are ye thinkin' 
to buy a sate to yersel' in heaven wi' filthy 
lucre?" 

"Dod, woman! I'm sure ye ken weel 
eneuch that I wadna ettle to buy a sate in 
heaven ava. Forbye, I never kent there 
was ony sates there. Ony picters that I hae 
seen^ mak's them oot to be a' staunin' on 
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curly cloods, like's it had been 'oo afF a sheep's 
back. I thocht just to staun' wi' the rest, 
wi' maybe the ofF-chance o' sittin' doon, at a 
time, on the edge o' a clood, gin I got tired, 
an' naebody was watchin'. No, Elspeth, I 
may tell ye that it was aye the harp and the 
palm that troubled me. It'll no' be easy to 
haud a palm in my cleek and leave the haun' 
free for the harp. And gin I drop the 
palm, I'm feart it wad be a gey clatter 
my cleek wad mak' on the harp strings, 
forbye the chance o' fanklin' them. Mair 
than that, I hae na a note o' music in my 
heid." 

"Dinna fash yersel' aboot the music, 
Dugal. It'll no' be the harp or the palm 'at 
'ill trouble ye; it'll be hoo to gnash, wantin' 
the teeth." 
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VI 

THE SEER 

EARLY on the morning after the thun- 
derstorm a band of willing workers 
proceeded to make an exhaustive 
search for Ailie's body. Some set out 
in boats and others searched the line 
of the shore on either side of the loch, 
but when about noon all had returned to the 
village the quest had been unsuccessful. 
After much discussion, and a certain doubtful 
shaking of the head on the part of some, 
it was decided to consult Mysie Gow, the 
seer. 

In the district of Rannoch there had been, 
through many generations, those who had 
been credited with the possession of second 
sight. Amongst them had been found the 
dreaded witch and those who claimed to 
have the evil eye. There had been those 
whose subconscious mind had been under 
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the influence of the spirit of evil, who de- 
lighted to assume uncanny powers, and take 
advantage of the ignorant and the credulous. 
They had lived in awesome caves, or in un- 
inviting hovels and in eerie corners. They 
dealt in love charms, and were ever ready, 
after their hand had been crossed with silver, 
to read the fortune of silly girls or super- 
stitious lads. They were willing to run the 
risk of an unpleasant and often fatal ducking 
in the nearest pond. 

Mysie Gow, the last of her family, was 
al»o the last in the district known to have 
the remarkable gift of the seer, but with the 
class recognised as witches she had nothing 
in common. She was known in the village 
for her humble piety and her unobtrusive 
good deeds. Her presence in times of serious 
illness, or at a death-bed, brought blessing to 
many, and she was often consulted by those 
who were in trouble. Her subjective under- 
standing was in unison with the mind of the 
Divine Spirit, and she had the power of 
communicating with her fellows, independ- 
ently of speech or eyesight. Her presence 
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was a benediction and her face seemed always 
to beam with holy joy. 

Moses, the leader of Israel, when he had 
come down from the Mount, where he had 
spent forty days with Him who is light, 
was quite unconscious that the skin of his 
face so wondrously reflected the light of the 
Divine countenance that it dazzled those 
with whom he conversed. And this village 
seer, living in close fellowship with the 
creator of light, "wist not that her face 
shone " with an unwonted brightness. Her 
environments were conducive to the mainte- 
nance of a holy life, and while no one was 
afraid of her, there were many, more espe- 
cially among the men, who stood in awe of 
her. 

She lived alone in a cottage outside the 
village, where her one-roomed dwelling was 
a picture of neatness without and within. In 
summer the outer walls were festooned with 
bright climbing plants, and the doorway 
sheltered by an exquisite curtain of fragrant 
honeysuckle. The inner walls were white- 
washed once a year by her own hands, and 
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boasted few decorations. A large illuminated 
calendar hung above the fireplace, and there 
was a Scripture text-card pinned to the wall 
on either side. The "dresser," the chief 
article of furniture, stood opposite, and on 
its shelves were displayed her household 
treasures. The room was lit by two win- 
dows, the one at the side of the porch and 
the other in the end of the house close by 
the chimney. In the corner between them 
stood her arm-chair, which had projecting 
sides that kept it free from draughts. It was 
covered in red and white striped calico, whose 
brightness had become modified through fre- 
quent washing. The walls were two feet 
thick, so that in the gable window there was 
formed a deep recess where there always stood 
a flowering plant. On the outer edge, con- 
venient to her chair, lay her well-thumbed 
Bible and her spectacles. 

The house was a considerable distance 
from any other, and stood on the hillside 
overlooking the cemetery — sl plot of ground 
fenced in by a stone wall and having one 
rustic gate for entrance. There was no 
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church nearer than Rannoch Bridge, but this 
*' God's acre " held the dust of many whose 
lives had been spent almost entirely within 
a few miles of it. It was no flower garden, 
with gravelled walks between symmetrical 
graves. A few sheep cropped its green 
grass, and the short crisp turf never seemed 
to grow rank or untidy. Here and there grew 
an occasional foxglove with its long succes- 
sion of graceful drooping bells, or a stray fern 
that raised its spreading fronds all alone, yet 
this village of the dead had no forsaken 
look. 

That afternoon the good woman sat in her 
chair, with her feet resting on a footstool of 
her own manufacture. Her open Bible lay 
on the " winnock-sole " where she had laid it 
after her daily reading, and her hands were 
folded restfuUy on her lap. She wore the 
"mutch," the common cap of the peasant 
women, and its goffered frills made a fitting 
frame for her bonny face, whose wrinkles 
were few and far between. No sound was 
heard save the ticking of the clock on the wall, 
or the rustling of the honeysuckle as the wind 
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wafted it against the window-pane. She was 
not asleep. The outer eyes were open, and 
appeared to rest on the bright dimity curtains 
of the bed that occupied the recess in the wall. 
But it was with her inner eyes she was seeing, 
and her thoughts were not of the things that 
surrounded her. She was looking at what 
had been brought within her mental vision, as 
she had read the book Divine. 

During her reverie three men approached 
her house by the path that led up from the 
village. They hardly spoke at all, and on 
their faces was a certain look of awe. 
Drawing near to the door there was some 
hesitation, and each seemed anxious that the 
other should have precedence. After some 
delay, one whom they called Geordy was 
persuaded to knock at the door. It was such 
a timid rap that it had not been heard within. 
A considerable pause followed, till one man 
summoned courage to say to Geordy, " chap 
again," and though he had spoken in a hoarse 
whisper, he became alarmed at the sound of 
his own [voice. Thus appealed to, Geordy 
pulled himself together and knocked a little 
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louder, so that Mysie heard and^ responded 
cheerfully, " Come ben." 

He lifted the latch, opened the door and 
stood on the threshold, the others being quite 
content to stand on the doorstep. At her 
further request to "come ben," the last man 
closed the door and they all drew a step or 
two nearer, much troubled by the crunching 
sound made by their heavy boots on the 
sanded floor. Nothing would induce them 
to sit down, so they stood in front of her 
chair while one of them told the story of 
what happened during the thunderstorm of 
the previous day, and how their efforts to re- 
cover Ailie's body had proved unavailing. 
They asked if she would make use of her re- 
markable powers in trying to find it. 

She questioned them on many points, 
inquiring specially if Ailie had been seen 
to fall into the stream, or if she had seemed 
aware that her disappearance had been 
observed, or had she called personally on 
any one to help. Geordy somewhat reluc- 
tantly ventured the information that when 
Alastair had been heard to scream he ran 
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out and saw the boy's mother hastening 
with all speed in the direction of the burn, 
and that hearing him follow she called on 
him to run farther down, in case she failed 
to rescue her boy. He had seen her slip and 
fall into the surging waters. 

Having elicited this information Mysie re- 
quested him to stand at her right side and put 
his hand within hers. It was a trembling 
hand that was placed within hers, and the 
inclination to withdraw it became increasingly 
strong. She closed her eyes and allowed her 
left arm to fall limp at her side. In little 
more than a minute — though to the bystanders 
it seemed nothing short of an hour — she began 
to speak. 

"Yonder she is, but she'll no' be easy 
gotten." 

The men felt their flesh creep and their 
hair stand upright, and Geordy's hand visibly 
twitched. The evening shades were length- 
ening, and the flickering firelight cast weird 
shadows in the darkening room. 

" Puir lammie ! Sae young and sae bonny 
as ye are ! " she continued. 
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Then withdrawing her hand from that of 
the trembling villager, she with open but un- 
seeing eyes said — 

** Gang straucht doon to Rannoch Brig and 
tak' a boat richt through the northmaist arch 
till ye come to the island, whaur the Tummel 
widens oot. Whan ye reach the wee plantin' 
whaur the trees come close to the watter-lip, 
there's nae grun' to set yer feet on, and ye 
maun keep richt in, and watch the trees till 
ye come to a rowan that has been split doon 
to the root wi' the lichtnin'. Below it and 
covered weel wi' a clump o' hazel busses ye'U 
find her lyin'. It'll be a kittle job to win at 
her, sae ye maun tak' the gruppin-aims. But 
be carefu', lads, and no' hurt her braw face. 
Puir lammie! She's sae bonny lyin' there, 
wi' her een open, and lopkin' up through the 
watter like's it was a window intae heaven. 
We'll no' be lang or we hae ye oot, lassie, but 
it'll only be to lay ye aneath the mools. Yet 
it's no' you we'll be puttin' there. No, it's 
just the bonnie hoose that ye hae quat sae 
sudden, for yer ain sel's wi' the Almichty, in 
His hoose o' mony mansions. He has gotten 
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ye safe in His ain keepin'. We'll be gentle 
wi' yer cast-oflf tabernacle/' 

With a deep-drawn sigh she sat up and 
looked round her. The awestruck men 
were rooted to the floor, and stood with 
ashen faces and drooping jaws. Their eyes 
sought the direction of the door, but they 
dared not stir, till Mysie put them at ease 
as she looked at each and said — 

" Eh, lads, ye hae been kindly aboot this. 
Dimcan Robison '11 be thankfu' to ye for what 
ye hae dune, and what ye're trysted to dae. 
It's an unco privilege to be able to help them 
that stands in need o't. Some folk are sweir 
to alloo that the Maister was richt whan He 
tclt them that it was mair blessed to gi'e than 
to get. But fine did He ken what He was 
sayin'. Noo, tak' care o' yersels, lads, and 
dinna forget that the watter rins strong aboot 
the islands, and ye maun tak' tent and no' 
come by ony ill. Start as sune as it's licht 
the morn's mornin', and may the Lord bless 

ye/' 

Of each, in succession, she made kindly 
inquiries about their home folks, then plead- 
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ing tiredness, bade them " gude e'en," shaking 
hands with each, and so dismissed them. 

With a feeling of relief, but with kindest 
thoughts of the seer, they emerged into the 
gloaming that was fast ushering in the night. 
Without exchanging a word they strode on 
with swinging steps and reached the village, 
where their tongues were quickly loosened at 
the sight of their own firesides and of the 
members of their own families. Anxious 
friends found little difficulty then in getting 
a full and probably a somewhat embellished 
account of their interview with Mysie 
Gow. 

Next morning, before the sun had well 
risen over Schiehallion, the willing workers 
were on their way to the Tummel. They 
got a boat and grappling-irons, and following 
closely the left bank of the river, reached 
the islands that were thickly covered with 
trees. At a bend where the current flowed 
strong toward the mainland, they came to a 
mountain ash that had been struck by light- 
ning, and thus knew they were in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the place Mysie 
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had indicated, but search as diligently as they 
might, they met with no success. They 
pushed the boat as close in to the trees as 
possible, laying hold of the overhanging 
branches, and raising them up, peered into 
every likely spot, but found nothing. For a 
quarter of a mile down the river they con- 
tinued a fruitless examination of the most 
likely places. 

Losing heart they set out again to explore 
on the return journey. Holding on by 
branches they dragged their way slowly until 
they .found themselves once more opposite 
the blighted tree. Here they fixed their boat 
securely by means of a rope, and raising 
some of the outermost branches, pressed 
nearer the bank, and were gratified at dis- 
covering the body, resting face upward, but 
so wedged in by the roots and branches of 
trees that a clearance had to be made ere 
they could get near it. Then two of the men 
entering the water, which was so deep as to 
reach their thighs, succeeded in disentangling 
the body and bringing it on board, where it 
was reverently covered with a blanket. Save 
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for a dark bruise on the forehead, the face 
was life-like and beautiful. 

Against the strong current they rowed 
slowly up stream and underneath the bridge. 
One had gone on to the manse to convey 
the news, and when the boat drew to the 
shore, he, along with Geordy Haggart, the 
local joiner, was in waiting with a stretcher 
to carry the body to the house. The news 
spread quickly, and when the cortege reached 
the manse gate quite a little crowd had 
assembled to meet it. The minister's house- 
keeper with the help of another kindly soul 
removed the dripping garments, and with 
gentle hands laid all that now remained of 
Ailie Robertson on the bed in the " spare 
room." And when dressed in her last robe, 
and the sheet had been turned down to show 
the face, still so sweet and comely, she 
appeared to be but in a deep sleep. Before 
it was enclosed in the coffin that was to 
shut it out from mortal eyes, Alastair was 
brought in to look for the last time on 
his mother's face, and so natural did it 
appear with the eyelids closed, that he 
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turned and went out on tip-toe lest he 
might waken her, and no one had the heart 
to break the illusion. 

When next day the dust had been con- 
signed to kindred dust, and the mourners 
had returned home again, the good old man 
took Alastair on his knee, and passing his 
fingers through the boy's hair as his mother 
had been wont to do, told him that Jesus 
had sent his angels to carry her to heaven. 
In childish simplicity he heard it all, but 
was sorely disappointed to think that he had 
not seen the bright-winged messengers, and 
wondered much why she had gone so far 
away without kissing him good-bye. To 
him it seemed so unlike his mother to 
neglect this kindly act. She had often 
talked to him of the day when Jesus would 
come, but he had not thought of her going 
without him and he could not understand it. 
As he looked up at the floating clouds that 
day, they appeared to take the shape of a 
snow-white palace, that parted asunder for 
a little as though wide gates were being 
thrown back where he would immediately get 
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a glimpse into heaven. But they closed again, 
and with a look of keen disappointment the 
tears came to his eyes, and he sobbed out, 
"OMither, Mitherr' 



VII 
DUNCAN'S DREAM 

THROUGH countless years the giant 
trees had stood shoulder to shoulder. 
Forced to battle with blizzard and 
tornado, they had become stronger through the 
fight and had struck their roots deep and firm. 
Nor had they lacked peaceful days, when with 
green-gloved hands they had applauded the 
wind as it crooned sweet music amid the 
branches. 

The restless Briton had set foot in the 
Dominion and looked with envious eye upon 
the rich field lying dormant at his feet. He 
set himself to filch it from the forest, that he 
might sow grain, and garner harvests more 
abundant than his island home could yield. 
With axe and saw he laid the giants low 
and stripped them bare, till the virgin soil 
that hitherto the sun had only kissed wel- 
comed his gladsome smile, his warm em- 
brace. 

88 
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Duncan's two years in Canada had been 
busy ones, and he had accomplished a partial 
clearing of his land. With horse and chain 
he had dragged the stubborn roots from the 
refractory earth and turned the rich soil face 
upward. With willing hands he had built 
a wooden cabin, delighting in every touch 
that brought it more like to the old cottage 
of Drumcross. The letter fixing a date for 
Ailie's departure was already on the way, 
carrying his thoughts with it, and he fondly 
pictured its reception, and the pleasurable ex- 
citement it would cause to Ailie and Alastair. 

His hard work and the healthful out- 
door life brought him sound sleep at nights, 
and he experienced little of the disturbing 
element of dreams. Not long after the 
letter had been despatched, and following a 
day of unwonted depression, there came a 
night when he awoke, drenched in a cold 
perspiration, as with a shudder he recalled 
what had been the cause. 

He had seen Ailie, with death-white face, 
as she stretched out imploring hands, being 
carried swiftly past on the surface of the 
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rushing waters, then dragged cruelly beneath. 
Before she had disappeared she had called to 
him, and the terrified tones of her voice had 
woke him up as she sobbed out — 

*' Duncan, dear lad ! O Duncan, Duncan ! " 
Now that he was wide awake he sat up, in 
the darkness of the night, shivering from head 
to foot. Though he chid himself for being 
so upset by a dream, he could not go to sleep 
again. He lay down, drew the blankets 
closer round him, covering even his head, but 
he could not shut out the memory of the vision, 
nor the sound of the agonising cry. 

During the week that followed he was 
haunted by the remembrance of them. Pre- 
monitions of coming calamity intruded on his 
thoughts, and when one day his uncle rode 
over, bringing with him the only letter the 
mail had brought, his fears were revived by 
the sight of a black-bordered envelope. He 
had expected a letter from his wife — ^the last 
until she would acquaint him of her final plans 
for joining him. 

It was a trembling hand he held out, and 
there came a fresh shock when he observed 
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that the writing was not AiHc's. He hastily 
opened it and read the first few lines, as if in 
a dream, though a frightened exclamation 
escaped his lips. He continued to read until 
his mouth became strangely dry, and the effort 
to swallow so painful that he clutched his 
throat in dread of suffocation. He tried to 
speak, but his tongue felt clumsy and irre- 
sponsive, and when he did find voice it was 
in a bitter cry — 

" My bonnie Ailie ! God help me ! Ailie, 
my bonnie Ailie — deid ? It canna be true.'' 

With nervous fingers he took the letter up 
again, but only for a moment. Then turning 
to his uncle, who stood bewildered and 
apprehensive, he said with a pitiful sob— 

"The letter says — ^Ailie's deid. It canna 
be true — ^my lass that was to be here ere 
anither month had gane by — ^God o' Mercy — 
tell me it's no true ! Oh, it's mair nor I can 
thole. I canna leeve wantin' her." And he 
got up and restlessly paced the floor. 

" What has happened, lad ? Tell me aboot 
it.'' 

" She was drooned — drooned in a spate." 
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" iDrooned ? Eh, puir lassie ! But hdo did 
it happen, Duncan ? " 

" She was ettlin' to save wee Alastair. I 
ken it's true, for I saw her droon, and I 
hae tried to gar mysd' think it couldna be 
true." 

^"Ye saw her droon — ^what dae ye mean, 
Duncan ? " and his uncle looked up inquir- 
ingly, fearing that the shock of the news had 
unhinged his mind. 

"Ay, I saw her droon, and couldna steer 
a fitiger to help her. I heard her cry out, 
tae. ' Duncan, dear lad,' she cried, wi' a cry 
like to brek my hert, and she stretched out 
her airms to me — and me no' able to win near 
— ^then gaed clean oot o' sicht, ablow the wat- 
ter. I thocht it could be nocht but a dream, 
but it has cam' ower true. 

" Almichty God ! what hae I dune to deserve 
this? Ailie — ^Ailie — dearest lass o' mine! 
O God — Ailie deid! Surely there canna be 
a God, or this wadna hae been allooed. I 
maun e'en say't — ^There is nae God." 

His face had become hard and his lips set, 
as he began again to pace the floor. His 
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uncle watched hitn, and a wonderful tender- 
ness filled his heart for the sorely tried man. 
Duncan stopped in his walk, and burst out 
again — 

"There canna be a God. A brither man 
couldna hae been sae cruel. She was as 
spotless as the angels. Ay, ye may look at 
me, and be ashamed to hear me talk like 
that, but I'm sayin't ower again — There is nae 
God — nae God ava ! " 

The bitterness of his soul was expressed 
in his haggard face and his dry eyes. He 
looked fiercely at his uncle, prepared for 
stern rebuke. The reply came in tenderest 
tones — 

" What does the letter say, Duncan, my 
puir lad ? Micht I no' read it ? " 

"Ay, read it." 

He handed over the letter, then, dazed and 
crushed, sat himself down, burying his face 
in hi^ hands. This wa6 the letter : — 

• 

" My Dear Duncan, — ^Ailie is even now 
with God. It will come as a terrible shock 
to you, while upon me devolves the ordeal of 
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acquainting you of her home-going. May 
God Almighty be very near to you in this the 
darkest hour of your life. May He make up 
to you, as He only can, the terrible empti- 
ness in your heart and life. 

" It was very sudden. She was in excellent 
health, looking daily for the letter conveying 
your final arrangements for her joining you. 
During a thunderstorm there came a terrify- 
ing cloud-burst, which in a few minutes con- 
verted the bum, where Alastair had been 
playing, into a wild torrent that swept him 
away. In a brave attempt to save him she 
slipped her foot, fell into the surging flood, 
and in spite of every effort on the part of the 
neighbours, was swept with ruthless swift- 
ness clean out of sight. 

"The boy was rescued, but it was two 
days ere Ailie's body was found. From the 
sympathetic villagers I have collected — and 
am enclosing — all details, melancholy as they 
are, knowing they will prove of interest to 
you. I have brought Alastair meantime to 
the manse. He is a dear little fellow, full 
of love for his mother and affection for your- 
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self. It would appear to have been Ailie's 
custom to speak to him of the Son of God 
being always near, and to picture somewhat 
graphically the home that waits, ready 
prepared for all who love Him. He accepts 
the truth of it all with childlike simplicity. 

*' The dear mother can have had no antici- 
pation of so early a summons, but to your 
boy there seems nothing strange in her 
going to Jesus for a time. His great dis- 
appointment, and what he is quite unable to 
understand, is that she should have gone 
away without kissing him good-bye. He is 
inclined also — dear wee man — to bear a 
grudge against the angels who so inconsider- 
ately timed their visit, that he was not 
present. 

" Just now his delight is to stand at window 
or door, watching the ever-changing clouds 
that flit across the sky. When they assume 
aught of the shape of gateway or castle, he 
becomes excited, looking eagerly for some 
glimpse of his mother who might be waiting 
to wave to him from her mansion in the 
sky. 
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"For me it is pleasant to bear again the 
patter of little feet along the manse corridors, 
and my heart is singularly drawn to the 
child. He is too young to join you, or I feel 
sure he would do your heart good. Let 
me have your instructions concerning his 
future. 

" May the Lord Himself comfort you, my 
son, even as a mother comforts her child. 
He can do it — nay more. He will. In early 
life I also lost my helpmate — the light of my 
eyes — and although I am now twice your 
age, my heart bleeds for you, as I recall the 
passing of my dearest. If this be my feeling, 
how much deeper and more helpful must be 
the Divine sympathy. He who created the 
heart knows all its subtle working. 

*' Nor ought you to think unkindly of your 
tears. From sympathy with His bereaved 
friends, the Son of God wept human tears at 
the grave of Lazarus. May you, through 
your own, he able to look up and see the 
wondrous love in the face of the Christ. May 
you learn, in time, to say — * Thy will be 
done.' It takes a lot of learning, for often 
our own way seems better than that chosen 
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by the Almighty — ^yet it never is so. He 
gauges your feelings in this dread loss. He 
understands the unspeakable darkness, the 
helplessness, apart from your beloved. 
Through your bitter time, may you experi- 
ence that He is worth trusting, and does not 
fail you. Believe me, dear Duncan — ^Your 
old friend, 

"EwAN Fraser." 

Having read the letter through, the old 
man looked across to where Duncan still sat, 
his face buried in his hands, his shoulders 
heaving with suppressed emotion. Putting 
his hand on the head of the disconsolate 
young widower, he said — 

"Puir laddie, God help ye! She's wi' 
Him noo, but it's for you my hert's sair this 
day. I was never handy wi' a word o' coam- 
fort, but my hert is wae for ye, Duncan, and 
for the wee mitherless bairn." 

At the mention of his boy Duncan 
completely broke down and wept like a 
child. His uncle was a big man, with a 
great powerful hand, clumsy with years of 
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rough work. But he had a big heart too, 
and while words of sympathy did not come 
readily, the touch of his hand so tenderly 
placed on his shoulder brought inexpressible 
comfort to Duncan, and when a hot tear fell, 
he looked up into the kindly face greatly 
touched. 

" Ye never saw her," he said, and he cast 
a far-away look through the window. " But 
to me she wa6 the bonniest lass God ever 
made, and her hert was as true and as bonny 
as her face — that God made, did I say? 
There is nae God! There canna be, or this 
wad ne'er hae happened. O Ailic — ^Ailic — 
Ailie ! " 

Distraught with grief he rose up and began 
a weary pacing of the floor, while great sobs 
shook him, though he clenched his hands in 
the effort to subdue them. Coming to where 
his unde stood in perplexity, he put his arm 
within his and said— - 

*'Tak' me wi' ye. I couldna bide here 
ony langer. Everything would mind me o' 
her. It was a' planned wi' thocht for her. 
ril gang wi' you, and Saunders here can look 
cftcr the place." 
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With a nod of the head in the direction of 
the door, he indicated the Scotsman who 
entered just then, but who had been an 
unintentional listener. Turning to the man 
who had been his willing assistant since the 
day when he had begun to clear the land, 
he said despondingly-^— 

" Ye'U hae to bide here yer lane for a bittie 
— Ye ken a' that needs to be dune. It'll be 
lanesome whiles, but ye can hae a f rien' wi' ye 
through the warst o' the winter, gin ye like." 

An hour later Saunders Macnab, as he 
stood in the doorway of the house that had 
been built with such pride for Ailie, watched 
the two men on horseback disappear through 
the forest. He shook his head seriously as 
he remarked to himself — 

" He tak's it sair to hert. It'll be a whilie 
ere we see him back here again. He is no' 
like to get ower this in a hurry." * 

With a sigh and a shrug of the shoulders 
he made his way indoors, went straight to a 
cupboard, and, taking out a bottle, addressed 
it gravely — 

"Ye'll hae to be company for me in my 
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lanesomeness, though whiles ye gar me 
speak whether I will or no', and I'm no' sayin' 
the talk's aye sensible. But a body maun hae 
some company. Auld Nick his-sel' doesna 
care to bide his lane, gin a' the stories aboot 
him's true. There's waur things nor the 
' Auld Kirk.' " And he smacked his lips after 
a generous glass. 

A week or two later a letter arrived at the 
manse of Rannoch Bridge from the young 
settler, but it saddened the heart of the old 
minister, as he observed how Duncan had 
lost interest in life, and was preparing to sell 
his land and take himself farther inland, 
where there would be less to remind him of 
his loss. He besought his old pastor to 
arrange for his boy's education at the village 
school, and when he had finished with that 
to send him to one of the higher schools in 
Edinburgh ftnd from there to the University. 

For himself he cared little now. If he 
must live it would be for his boy's sake, and 
though a long time must elapse ere he could 
join him in the Far West, he might at least 
prepare the way for him and perhaps help to 
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make life happier for him than his own 
seemed like to be. 

So it came about that Alastair made his 
home in the manse and the minister came to 
look upon him as his own son. Four times 
a year a letter came from Canada, and as 
many times were replies received in the 
distant mining town. Through all the letters 
from Klondyke there ran an undercurrent of 
disappointment, a lack of hope that saddened 
the heart of the kindly minister. 

When by and by in the letters from home 
there came enclosures in a child's hand- 
writing, they were not conspicuous for the 
accuracy of tiie spelling nor for the choice- 
ness of the diction, but they brought great 
pleasure to a heart hungering for human love, 
and each one, after it had been read a score 
of times, was placed in the same bundle with 
those written by Ailie. He knew her letters 
by heart, yet he would often read them over 
again, as though in tracing the words he 
might recall the sound of the voice that was 
stilL 



VIII 

THE TEMPLE 

THE sun, Hearing the horizon, glinted on 
giant gems that decked Schiehallion's 
crown. It dyed a deeper purple the 
border of the mantle that girt his mighty 
shoulders. The sparkling waters that laved 
his feet, threw back with merry laugh the 
kisses showered upon them by the retreating 
king of light. 

Ewan Fraser emerged from his study, 
where the sermons he would preach the 
following day had been receiving the finishing 
touches. Stepping on to the lawn, he looked 
out upon the peaceful picture till the sense of 
restfulness permeated his being. No sound 
was heard, save the yapping of a shepherd's 
dog on a distant hill, or the plaintive lowing 
of a cow, pleading to be relieved of its gather- 
ing burden of milk. 

The manse stood back from the highway, 
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in a cutting made amid the wooding that 
penned it in on east and north, shelter- 
ing it from the harsher winds. The garden 
was a joy to Ewan Fraser. There was not 
a foot of the soil that he had not c«Qcxed into 
richer, fuller life, except the western corner, 
where, in pristine loveliness, heather and 
bracken still enveloped the bald grey rock, 
challenging the cultured bloom to make a 
braver show. 

Behind grew the orchard, and in front, 
sloping down close to the road, with a fine 
exposure to south and west, stretched the 
flower-garden where for forty years he had 
found his recreation. With its richly blended 
colours it suggested some gorgeous Oriental 
carpet spread before a royal throne. 

From amid the rocks and heather, in an 
abandonment of frolic, there leaped forth a 
living mountain stream, whose downward 
course had been arrested to form a tiny 
lochan. Planted with water-lilies and flanked 
by jagged rocks, rich in moss and lichen, it 
formed a perfect centre-piece. 

Under the average height, yet square and 
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broad of ' shoulder, with a massive head wdl 
poised, he walked among his roses, his grey 
bushy locks hanging low on his neck. A 
clean-shaven face revealed a firm mouth with 
not a line of hardness. Fun lurked about 
the dark deep-set eyes that sparkled under 
excitement or flashed when moved by anger. 

Few of the parishioners were living who 
had welcomed him, with his young bride, to 
the village manse some two score years ago, 
though there were some who could recall 
the death of the beloved wife after ten years 
of wedded bliss. Now when his face was 
toward the setting sun, and the shadows fell 
behind, there had crept a new life into the 
old home, where Alastair Robertson's little 
feet began to patter the manse floors. The 
child had taken kindly to his new home, and 
between the two there had sprung up an 
increasing sympathy, and the old man re- 
newed his youth as he helped the little fellow 
to prepare his lessons for school. 

It was a custom of long standing with 
Ewan Fraser to devote a portion of each 
Friday to pastoral visitation, singling out 
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specially the homes where the inmates were 
laid aside through illness, or where there 
might be perplexity or need for counsel and 
sympathy. By the members of his flock 
whose lives were lived at considerable dis- 
tance from the church the visits were more 
especially prized. 

Upon the previous day his visit had been 
to'Efiie Simpson at the village of TuUiglass. 
Her boy had completed his education at the 
village school, and was on the eve of entering 
upon a situation in Edinburgh. Ever since 
her husband's death ^e had evinced a faith 
in the wisdom of an over-ruling Providence 
that had won her minister's admiration. 

When the great trial had come to her, he 
had been with her during the first solemn 
hours of widowhood. He had found the 
bereaved woman, seated with an open Bible 
upon her knee. The fingers of her right 
hand were closed, but with the thtunb she 
pressed the sacred page meaningly. 

The click of the lifted latch of the door 
had made her look up, showing a face 
hollow-eyed and tearless, and as the minister 
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had placed his hand on the shoulder of the 
new-made widow, he remembered how her 
lips quivered as she bade him welcome — 

" It's rale gude o' ye, sir. Ye're aye sae 
mindfu' whan ony ane's in trouble. But this 
day seems sae daurk — sae ill to understaun'.'^ 

" He's with you, Effie — He who gave up 
His own Son^ allowing Him to pass through 
the gates of death." 

"'Deed ay, sir. I sud lippen to Him the 
noo, but I can see little licht. I ken it's no' 
richt o' me, but I canna pray the noo-— the 
words '11 no' come. When ye steppit ben, I 
was just thoombin' ane o' His promises, for 
I could say nocht — ^no' a word." 

" He is still the promise-keeping Grod, Effie. 
Which of His promises were you thtunbing 
jyst now ? " 

" It was : * Leave thy fatherless children, I 
will preserve them alive; and let thy widows 
trust in Me.' " 

It was thus she had met her great sorrow, 
and now that her boy had grown up, and she 
was about to part from him, the minister was 
desirous of visiting her in circumstances that 
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called anew for the trial of her faith. The 
villagers had enabled her to stock a little 
shop. From the slender profits she had 
been able to maintain the home in moderate 
comfort — ^life in a remote village is lenient to 
the slender purse. 

As Ewan Fraser entered her house, which 
was both shop and dwelling, the little bell 
above the door announced his presence, and 
Effie looked up, pleasure writ large upon her 
face as she offered him a seat. 

**This is uncommon kind, sir," she said 
cheerfully. " I*m prood to think ye sud care 
to mind the likes o' me. Wattie '11 be in ere 
lang. I wadna like him to miss yer veesit, 
and him gaun awa' sae sune." 

" My visit is to you and your son. I am 
in no hurry whatever." 

" It's just like ye, sir. Ye hae aye the 
cheery word, or the word o' comfort to them 
'at's needin't. I maun alloo it's a gey thocht 
to me, to let my laddie awa'. There's sae 
muckle ill to reckon wi' in a big toon ; " 
and a touch of anxiety came into the placid 
face. 
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"True, Effie. But God is not confined to 
the country." 

" 'Deed no, sir ; but to the likes o' me it 
seems as though we can win nearer Him 
here than m a toon, wi' a' the steer o' things. 
Afore ye cam' ben, I had been up at what 
I ca' the 'temple.' Maybe ye'll think it 
a daft kind o' notion, but I seem to 
win near the Almichty amang the trees up 
yonner." 

" It's a fine thought. Will you tell me 
something more about it? I am very inter- 
ested." 

" Ye see, , sir — " she began, and as she 
spoke she looked out of the window to a 
plantation of trees — "you hae yer study, and 
yer ain room, forbye the kirk. I hae just 
this wee place, and it has to be baith hoose 
and shop. I can read my * chapter ' here, 
richt eneuch, and whiles lilt a psaulm or a 
paraphrase, but gin I want to worship, or to 
hae an uplift, I maun oot-bye. I doot it's 
my fault." 

" It is no fault, my dear woman, no fault." 

" Weel, sir, gin the heaven o' heavens canna 
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contain God, nae wonner this room o' mine's 
ower wee. I gaed up the plantin' the day, 
ettlin' to win awa' f rae human sicht or soond. 
I got as far ben as I could — ^in amang 
breckens as heich as my heid, and amang 
the muckle fir trees that gaed straucht up 
abune till they was lost in the blue lift. 

"As I lookit up, the win' cam' soughin' 
through the tapmaist brainches, gettin' aye 
the looder, and it mindit me o' what the 
singin' o' the Levites maun hae been like in 
Solomon's temple, whan the meusic was 
eked oot wi' the siller trumpets and the 
cymbals and sic-like — no' that ever I could 
hae heard them — it was just my fancy, and 
as I rested my back on a fir tree, I sat and 
listened to it a'." 

Fearing she had allowed herself to be 
carried away, in the presence of her minister, 
by her own fanciful notions, she looked up 
interrogatively. 

"Why, Effie, I had no idea you had so 
poetic an imagination. What more do you 
see up there ? " 

" Ye ken, sir, hoo yalla the brecken is 
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the noo. Whan I lookit roond, frae whaur 
I was sittin*, everything seemed gowden — 
here and there a puckle broon or a shade o' 
green, — I thocht I could see the muckle 
gowden pillars wi' their croons and their 
chapiters^ for, ye see, I was lookin' at a'thing 
through the yalla brecken, that made a bonny 
gowden ceilin', wi' the blue lift showin' in 
atween. 

" Ere lang there cam' a daurkenin', and the 
cloods that had lookit sae saft and fleecy 
turned black and hid the sun's licht for a 
bittie. Sync they dwined and thinned, for it 
was the stm that was ayont, and in twa- 
three meenits the brecken — ay, the hale 
trees — ^was ableeze wi' the glory o't — ^no' a 
glint and awa' — but frae end to end o' the 
plantin', and frae the grund to the very lift 
itsel', it was glintin' and gleamin'. I was 
minded o' what King Solomon had said: 
* The Lord said He would dwell in the thick 
darkness' — and syne o' what I had read o' 
the dedication o' the temple, hoo when 
Solomon's prayer was feenished the glory o' 
the Lord filled the place. Naither priests nor 
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Levites could thole the sicht o't. It was like 
to turn them fair blin'. 

^ I couldna help it, sir," and she looked up 
a little anxiously to see how the minister 
would take it. ** I slippit aff my shoon and 
got down on my knees. Almichty God was 
there. Even the grund was holy when 
He was by. Yet for a' that I couldna find a 
word o' prayer to say. The verra thocht o' 
God was plenty — ^wantin* ony words frae 
me. 

"Sync the win' came traivellin' doon the 
bole o' the fir tree that I was sittin' ablow, 
and in the bygaun I sniffed the sweet smell 
o' the rosin. I thocht that gin the incense 
o' the temple had been ocht finer, it could 
hae been nae sweeter. I mindit a verse in 
the Revelations whaur it spak' o' incense 
bein' the prayers o' saints. I ken Tm nae 
saint, but it cam' intil my mind that my 
prayers — ill-wordit though they micht be — 
wad rise to the verra throne o' God and o' 
the Lamb, and wad be as the sweet smell o* 
incense to Him wha was able — ay, and ready 
tae — ^to gie me the answer I was needin' maist 
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"A clood cam' ower the face o' the sun, and 
fhe glory crined again. The place was juist 
as braw^ but the brichtness had clean gaen, 
and I mindit hoo, whan the Saviour cam' 
into the temple in His day, the glory o' the 
place had departed. He stood there — ^the 
Licht o' the warld — ^but the priests and the 
leaders, for a' that the place was sae braw, 
could see nocht o' His licht for the clood o' 
their transgressions that stood atween them 
and His glory. 

" Through the tap o' the trees cam' a breath 
— a whisper, ye micht ca't — o' the win'. It 
seepit in amang the brainches — steerin' aboot 
— ^whiles creepin' doon the bole, till I wad get 
a fuff o't on my face, syne up, and oot, and 
awa', shakin' the brecken till they rustled and 
swirled, booin' to ane anither, as gin they'd 
been telt. In the quaitness that cam' efterhin 
I seem'd to hear the Maister's ain words: 
*The wind blaweth whaur it listeth. Thou 
hearest the soond, but canna tell whaur it 
cam' f rae nor the road it'll tak', so's ilka ane 
bom o' the Speerit.' 

" I sat still and thocht aboot it — ^never 
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steered — and I mindit some mair o' the Mais- 
ter's words aboot the Speerit Someway, 
when they're His ain words they grup ye, as 
nocht else does. * The Faither '11 gie ye anither 
Coamforter that'll bide wi' ye, e'en the Speerit 
o' truth. He'll teach ye a'thing, and bring 
a'thing to yer remembrance.' 

" I'm slow o' the uptak', sir, and ready 
to forget what I sud mind, but it's just wun- 
nerfu' what He brings back to my memory — 
me a weeda wumman wi' nae man to lean on. 
As I sat amang the brecken and heard the 
win' soughin' and whisperin' amang the trees 
— ^whiles here, whiles there — and thocht o' 
the years gaen by, the Coamforter brocht to 
my mind the black day whan my man was 
brocht hame deid. He mindit me o' the 
promise made that day : ' Leave thy father- 
less children to Me.' 

" Dae ye wonner, sir, that I got to my 
knees again? I could scarce get a grup o' 
ony word to say when I thocht hoo He had 
keepit His covenant wi' the weeda and the 
faitherless. My hert was fair rinnin' ower 
wi' thanksgivin', and the tears — ^ay, happy 
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tears, sir — ^was rinnin' doon my cheeks. Syne 
I was able to say — 

" ' Thou, Almichty God, hast been Wattie's 
faither. My bairn has ne'er been orphaned 
or faitherless/ 

" Efter that, I cam' doon, quite ready to let 
Wattie awa' to the toon, for though he was 
gaun oot f rae his tnither's hoose, he wad ne'er 
be oot o' his Faither's care." 



IX 



WATTIE GOES TO EDINBURGH 

TO a boy of Wattie Simpson's age and 
endowed with his enthusiasm ;a jour- 
ney to Edinburgh held wonderful pos- 
sibilities. The prospect of a fifteen-mile 
ride on the front of a cart with a 
garrulous companion would not be de- 
spised by any boy, and when the drive 
should have been accomplished, he would only 
have reached Struan, where the long railway 
journey would begin. 

The romance of the tmdertaking counter- 
balanced any feeling of regret at parting from 
his mother, who in his absence would face a 
lonelier life. The pain of parting, so far as 
Wattie was concerned, was quickly overcome, 
though he felt the limip rise in his throat 
when, for the last time for many days, his 
mother put her arm round his neck — ^all the 

same he was glad that the ordeal had been 
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accomplished indoors, and out of sight of 
prying eyes. Ere a mile of the journey had 
been accomplished his heart had resumed its 
accustomed lightness. 

The familiar road and the ever-widening 
landscape offered few attractions compared 
with the life he found there: the boys whom 
he met or passed and who could scarce 
conceal a touch of envy; the villagers as 
they stood at their doors ready to bid him 
kindly farewell; the dominie at the school 
gate, compelled to turn elsewhere for material 
to chastise; even the strangers who, knowing 
nothing of him, frankly acknowledged the 
smile of elation he did not attempt to conceal. 
A frisky rabbit that, from the safety of 
distance, rose upon his hind legs and put a 
paw suggestively to the side of his twitching 
nose, made Wattie laugh while he searched 
his pocket for some missile to shy. 

Rannoch Bridge provided more interviews 
and further farewells, while the carrier, in the 
interests of business, put off a considerable 
time; and when the genial minister, who had 
been watching for him, emerged from the 
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manse garden and spoke a few kindly words, 
Wattie thought even more of the shilling that 
accompanied them than of the words of 
blessing themselves. 

A few of his more intimate schoolfellows, 
anxious to share in the reflected glory that 
enveloped their chum in his departure on so 
momentous an undertaking, convoyed him a 
mile on the way, listening with newly acquired 
respect to anything he might remark from his 
vantage point on the front of the cart. The 
top of the hill, from whence they could watch 
the descent of the cart, was the limit of their 
journey. 

Having attained it, they gave three ring- 
ing cheers for their old chum, while they 
stood and watched the cart till it was about 
to disappear round the first bend in the 
road. Then placing hand to mouth, that 
the sound might carry the better, they 
shouted vigorously : ** Gude luck to ye, 
Wattie ! '' 

It was a memorable moment for the village 
boy, and he instinctively held his head more 
erect as the vision of the city was recalled by 
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their good wishes. After waving a final 
farewell he thrust his hands deep into his 
breeches pockets, cleared the back of his 
nostrils noisily, as had been the custom of 
the men in the " smiddy-yaird," then spat in 
the manner that he associated with manly 
independence. 

With the departure of his schoolmates the 
last of the old life slipped away, to be found 
again only in some comer of memory. His 
face was now towards the Scottish capital 
with all its attractive glamour, and he was no 
longer a village lad. He had many questions 
to put to Dugald, but it was only when the 
lonelier part of the road had been reached 
that the carrier was sufficiently free from 
official duty to supply the information he 
felt himself so qualified to give. He sought 
payment in advance for all such, by getting 
enlightenment concerning sundry addresses 
written in a caligraphy foreign to Dugald, the 
knowledge of which was presumably confined 
to the writers themselves. 

Under the fostering care of the new 
dominie the carter had acquired a somewhat 
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belated and rudimentary acquaintance with 
the printed characters, but as nothing would 
induce him to attempt the task of writing, his 
scanty education was of comparatively little 
value, and he had yet in a great measure to 
trust to a memory that had hitherto proved 
almost faultless. 

He had been expatiating to Wattie on the 
outstanding merits of " Ginger," his new 
horse, when contrasted with the feebleness 
of " Seizer," his predecessor, who, having 
recently gone the way of much horse^ 
iiesh, had in a neighbouring manufactory 
been transformed, and had entered upon 

a new existence in the concrete form of 

« 

glue. 

The time had arrived for the carter's much 
appreciated nap, and was being heralded by 
sundry yawns that exhibited with startling 
distinctness the many vacancies in his dental 
structure. But sleep was far from the 
thoughts of his youthful companion, who con- 
tinued to ply him with questions that at times 
were embarrassing even to a man of Dugald's 
varied experience, and his first question 
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about the city of his choice elicited a some- 
what brusque reply, as it seemed to denote on 
the boy's part a lamentable ignorance of the 
carter's travels. 

" Hae ye e'er been as far as Embro', 
Dugal?" 

" Hoots, ay, aften eneuch," was the im- 
patient rejoinder, as another yawn threatened 
to separate the upper and lower halves of his 
face. 

"Was ye ever in the Grassmarket ? " he 
continued, while " Ginger," showing a decided 
tendency to somnolency, was roused into 
temporary activity of limb by a flick of 
Dugald's whip in the region of the ear, and by 
a succession of extremely personal remarks, 
by no means complimentary, so that Wattie 
had to repeat his question. 

" I was speirin', Dugal, gin ye was ever in 
the Grassmarket ? " 

" Embro' is a big toun, ye see, that ye 
canna see just a' in ae day, but I ken the 
Gressmarket fine. It's whaur the cairriers puts 
up. 



"What kind o' a place is't? 
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" I never could see what wey they gied it 
the name. There's nae gerss aboot, sae far 
as I could see. Nor I never heard tell o' 
ony sales o' gerss, and there's nae field near 
haun'. But toon's folk hae queer names for 
things. It's laid wi' what they ca' cobble- 
stanes — ^maist awfu' hard, and terr'le uncom- 
fortable for the feet, — but ne'er a bled o* gerss 
could I see. 

"They had a wheen auld-warld stories 
aboot folk they say had been beheided there- 
aboot. I canna be richt sure o' the names. 
I think John Knox and George the Fourt* 
was twa o' them, though I couldna sweir 
till't. Or maybe it was Mary Queen o' 
Scots I'm thinkin' on. I canna juist exactly 
mind the noo. They pinted oot the place to 
me, and showed me the marks o' the blude. I 
jaloosed they maun hae been coddin' me, 
though I never let dab, for I kent fine that a' 
the rain we had had for a whilie afore 
that maun hae weeshen oot ony blauds o' 
blude." 

" Did ye see a grocer's shop wi' the name 
o' Angus Mackay?" 
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"I'll no' say. There was a gey routh o' 
shops, and I didna heed to read the names 
o' folk I kent nocht aboot. The shop micht 
hae been there, but I hae nae mind o' 
seein't." 

" Fm to be 'prenticed to Angus. That's 
what wey I'm gaup to the toon the noo. Ye 
see, my mither's kizzen's mairried on him, and 
she was fond to help, whan she heard I was 
for the toon.'* 

" He doesna keep a public-hoose, does 
he? There was a hantle o' them aboot the 
Gressmarket — some o' them wi a gey gude- 
gaun till." 

"No, he's no* a publican, but he has the 
licence." 

"Ye'U no' hae jined teetotal, hae ye? 
They say it's no' a bad thing for a growin' 
laddie. Gin they hae the licence in the shop, 
ye micht dae waur. Though, for mysd', I 
see naething wrang wi' a toothfu' o gude 
Scotch whuskey — ^no' the Irish trash — for ye 
can get a' kinds in the Gressmarket." 

" I haena jined, for my mither says there's 
nae need, gin I never taste." 
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" Juist that. The last time I was there, I 
was in the yaird o' the White Hart Inn. Ye 
get in through a pend to a muckle yaird at 
the back, whaur the cairriers puts up their 
cairts and stables their horses, or it'll be 
time to tak* the road hame, efter the cairts 
has been loaded. It's gey handy tae for a 
taste, gin ye're that wey inclined. 

" Wi' twa-three cairrier chaps that kent 
me, I had a nip. Gor! yon's the stuff. Ye 
feel the road it tak's, a' the wey doon, and 
sjme there comes ower ye a couthy feelin' 
that's just past tellin'. But that kind comes 
some expensive. Them that was acquant 
wi* things said we sud gang doon to the 
* B'ue Gate,' whaur the price was ch'aper and 
the drink had mair o' a grup. 

" We gaed doon the street a bittie, till we 
cam' to a public-hoose wi' a graun sign abune 
the windies. It was a muckle yett pented 
b'ue. Atween the spars ye could see a big 
castle ayont, the folk a' sittin' abopt the 
gairdens at wee tables, lookin' gey comfort- 
able, ilka ane wi' a bottle and gless, quite 
sociable. 
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"When I had gotten ower lookin' at the 
picter, I got an awfu' grooze, and my hair 
raise straucht up ablo' my bannet, till I had 
to grup it, or it wad hae f a'en aff. What dae 
ye think? Abune the door, that was filled 
in wi' braw gless like a kirk windy, was 
pented in muckle gowd letters ' HELL ' — as 
plain as't could be. 

" I laid baud o' the chap nearest to me, 
and what atween the suddentness o' t and the 
grup I had taen o' his airm, his language 
wasna fit for laddies like you to hear. Says 
I to him : * Stop a meenit, my man, till I 
ken whaur Fm gaun. It was to hae been 
the B'ue Yett, and whaurever I gang, I'm no^ 
gaun in there/ 

What for no'?' he said, glowerin' at 
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me. 



Weel,' I says, 'I hae heard a heap 
aboot the wickedness that gangs on in muckle 
toons. I'm no' what ye micht ca' a perfessur 
o' releegin, but — I'll see ye faur eneuch (or 
words to that eflec') or I gang in there.' 

"* What's the maitter wi' the place?' says 
anither o' them, kind o' angert like. 
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Man, can ye no read? I'm nac great 
scholar, but I'm no' gaun into ony place wi' 
sic a name. I'll keep oot o't sae lang as I 



can.' 



" They lookit up at the door and syne at me, 
and ane o' them says — 

" ' What ails ye at the man's name? Bob's 
a dacent lad.' 

" ' Man's name ? ' says I, fair roused. ' It's 
no a man's name. It's the name o' a place 
— a place 'at nane o's need be in ony hurry 
to s^e the inside o'.' 

"They lookit up belyve, and then every 
ane took to the lauchin' — ^like to split — ^and 
ane o' them gaed me a shove f orrit, and bade 
me look up again. I dinna ken hoo the 
thing was done, but in a jiffey the name had 
been chainged, and it read quite plain — 
'R. MITCHELL.' 

" They lauched the looder, syne clappit 
me on the shoother and bade me come on. 
I seen them a' gang in first, for I wasna 
juist sure o' things yet. Syne I gaed 
ben, and whan I got inside it was just a 
gude-sized public-hoose, divided up into 
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canty wee boxes that could baud fower the 
piece. 

"Ane ordered a gill, and anither ordered 
a gill, but I dinna mind muckle mair efter 
that. Whan we cam' oot it was daurk, and 
the air gey snell. There was a wheen lamps 
aboot the street, but they werena very steedy 
—they wad be aither bobbin* up and doon, 
or gaun roon' aboot till it fair puzzled me. 

" The queerest bit was the planestanes. I 
could hae sworn that afore we gaed in, they 
was as flat as a scone, but whan we got oot, 
they was a' curly — ^up and doon — ^heichs and 
howes. Gin I tried to step doon, the tap o* 
the curl wad hit my fit wi' a daud. Gin I 
SQpht to step on the tap, doon in the howe 
I gaed. And there was aince the hale plain- 
stane raise up and hit me richt on the face, 
coupin' me clean aff my feet. I maun hae 
been gey sair hurt, for I gaed aflF in a kind o' 
a dwam. 

"When I cam' tae, I was sittin' in the 
train. It was birlin' alang at an awfu' rate — 
telegraph poles and stations jinkin' ane 
anither like mad, or playin' hide and seek 
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maist o' the road. I was gey pleased whan 
we cam' to Struan, and I saw * Seizer ' and the 
cairt ready for me. But it seemed slow wark 
efter the train, and the auld horse was juist 
on its last legs and no' fit to hurry. It was 
daurk and there was nae traffic to speak o', 
and ' Seizer ' kent the road just as weel as it 
had been mysel'* 

" Sae I lay doon in the boddom o' the 
cairt, my heid on a puckle strae and my feet 
restin' on the tailbrod. I maun hae dovered 
ower to sleep, 'deed I maun hae sleepit gey 
soond, for I kent naething ava, till I was 
waukened wi' * Seizer ' stoppin' athegither. It 
was gey daurk, for it was late, and I could 
see nocht to stop for. The beast wadna 
mudge for a' my sweerin', and I had lost the 
whup somewey on the road, so I had to get 
doon, ettlin' to lead him by the heid and gie 
him a stert for a bittie. Whan my een got 
used wi' the mirk, I lookit roond to see 
whaur aboot we micht be. Gor! we was at 
the stable door! Horses is mair sensible 
whiles than ye wad think. I was gey gled 
to be hame, though, and efter takin' oot 
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' Seizer ' and gien him a feed o' corn, efter a 
rub doon, I gaed to my bed. I haena been 
in Embro' sin' syne. Toon's weys doesna set 
me somewey." 



THE FOUNDLING 

THE day had proved raw and cold, with 
a grey and sullen sky. The wind had 
been making havoc, as it rushed head- 
long through wood and glen, or tossed the sur- 
face of the loch into angry rebellion. In cruel 
compact with the frost, it had revelled in 
stripping the trees of their last shred of 
autumn clothing. It had climbed the moun- 
tain-side as if to leave the land in peace, took 
second thought, and with renewed frenzy made 
a final downward rush, shrieking in wild aban- 
don as the trees bent before its fury. 

The withered leaves lay in confused 
heaps, and catching sight of them it bur- 
rowed underneath, woke a tumult in their 
midst, and relentlessly tossing them into mid- 
air, caused them to eddy in ever-widening 
circles. It chased the now swirling mass 
round the cottage end, dashed it against 
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the windows, then left it a helpless heap 
around the door, where in the gloaming it 
kept up a weird rustle, as the frightened 
things huddled closer together, dreading its 
return. 

Mysie Gow had heard, but was in no wise 
disturbed. She enjoyed nature in its varying 
moods, and dwelling close to Him who holds 
the winds in His fist, and the waters in the 
hollow of His hand, was not troubled. The 
storm was dying down as she read her evening 
" chapter," which told the story of the finding 
of Moses by the maids of Pharaoh's daughter. 
She had been unaccountably impressed by 
the words of the Princess, spoken to the 
Hebrew mother: "Take this child and 
nurse it for me and I will give thee thy 
wages." 

"Ay — better to nurse't for Pharaoh's 
dochter than ettle to hae keepit it twa-three 
days langer as her ain, and syne h^e it flung 
into the water like a deid rottan. The Lord's 
aye mindfu' o' His ain — He gied her back 
her bairn that she had lippened till Him, and 
promised her wages forbye. As she wad 
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cuddle him to her breist in the hame-gaun, 
it wadna be the wages she was thinkin' o\ but 
o' her ain bairn to keep, wi nae langer a thocht 
o' fear for 'm." 

Rising from her seat she added fresh peat 
to the fire, and when an occasional puff of 
blue smoke was driven down the chimney 
by the now retreating wind, the pungent 
fragrance would scent the room. Evening 
was hastening on the day's retreating foot- 
steps, permitting darkness to creep stealthily 
into the room. She set the lamp on the 
table, and removing the funnel proceeded 
to trim the wick, preparatory to lighting it, 
quietly humming the while one of the Psalms 
of David. 

Having lit it and drawn her chair a little 
closer to the fireside, she drew the Bible 
within the circle of its light. The Book was 
still open at the place where she had been 
reading, and as she proceeded to read again 
the portion that had already attracted her, 
her attention was arrested by a sound as of 
a child crying. She crossed to the window, 
and shading her eyes with both hands, to shut 
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out the lamplight, peered into the gathering 
darkness, but failed to see any one. 

" It maun hae been the wind soughin' 
through the keyhole," she said aloud. " Yet 
it wasna like that aither." 

She returned to her seat still troubled by 
what she had heard, but with an inclination 
to think that the story she had been 
reading, of the weeping babe, had coloured 
her thoughts and caused her to give rein 
to her imagination. Again there came a 
plaintive, half -smothered cry. There could 
be no mistake this time. 

" Wha can be oot wi' a bairn at this time 
o' nicht, efter sic a day? Peety me, they 
maun hae lost the road, and yet it's little 
mair nor daurk — some gipsy tramp, maist 
like." 

She proceeded to open the door, for though 
she lived alone and apart, she had no 
fear. 

"Wha's there?" she called aloud, as 
standing in the doorway she kept looking 
round. " Come forrit till I can see ye. 
Dinna be feart." 
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There was no responsei but more distinctly 
came the cry — a, child's cry— and from the 
level of the ground. Guided by the sound 
she reached the end of the house, and there, 
sheltered by the water-barrel, discovered a 
bundle, from the heart of which the wail pro- 
ceeded. Under the impression that whoever 
had brought the child could not yet have gone 
far away, she called — 

" Hae ! Is there some ane hidin* hereaboot ? 
Dinna be feart — speak oot, wuU ye ? " 

There was no answer save from the ex- 
hausted wind as it failed to toss the naked 
branches of the rowan tree, moaning in eerie 
fashion at its own helplessness. 

" This bates a' ! Whaur can they be that's 
sib to the bairn? They can hae little hert. 
I maun tak' it ben the hoose." 

A few moments sufficed to undo the shep- 
herd's plaid in which the child was wrapped, 
and there looked up into her perplexed face 
the tear-filled eyes of a child of a few months 
old. Drawing a " creepie " to the fireside she 
laid the little one in her lap, where, in response 
to her coaxing and to the kindly warmth of 
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the fire, it was soon vigorously exercising 
arms and legs in very fulness of delight, 
while her new-found mother crooned to it and 
spoke to it. 

" Puir wee lammie ! And ye was f richtit, 
was ye? And ye didna like the daurk and 
the cauld! Whaur's yer ain mither, that 
had sic a cauld hert, as put ye awa' frae her? 
Ay, ye' re a bonnie lassie, and nae tinkler's 
bairn aither." 

But soon the satisfied look gave place to 
the lusty cry that woke all the mother hunger 
in Mysie's heart. Nor was it for naught she 
had been the cherished nurse at many a sick- 
bed. Probably she had more knowledge 
of how to bring up children than had any 
anxious mother in the village. 

Having heated a little milk she fed the tiny 
foundling, lingering long and lovingly over the 
task. Then pressing the child to her bosom 
she gently rocked it. The satisfaction induced 
by warmth and food sent it quickly to sleep, 
and she laid it gently in a corner of the box- 
bed. As she put the child down, Mysie ex- 
amined the clothing, which was simple and in- 
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expensive. Save for a little brooch there 
was nothing to give a clue to the parentage 
of the child. The brooch was of gold, 
bearing the name Elma in plain enamelled 
letters. 

"It's a bonny name ony wey, but what 
like folk can they be that's left the wean at 
my door? — ^Elma? It maun be an English 
name. Puir wee lammie, it's maybe yer 
mither's. I'll hae to mither ye the nicht, 
and ye'U be Elma to me as weel. We'll see 
what the mprnin' brings." 

She kissed the rosebud mouth of the little 
sleeper, and returning to her arm-chair tried 
to settle down to think matters over. She 
found herself nursing the hope that when 
morning ^ame there might be no one to 
claim the child. The open Bible still lay 
upon the table, and to calm her excitement 
she drew it to her. Her eye was arrested by 
the words she had been reading when first 
she had observed the child's cry — 

" Take this child and nurse it for me, and 
I will give thee thy wages." 

To her they were no longer the words of 
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the Egyptian Princess; they came as the 
message of her Lord, into whose keeping 
she had long ago given her hfe. Each day 
she was accustomed to give herself into His 
keeping, atid she felt that nothing happened 
to her without His permission. Thus He 
knew the child was being left with her. 

She was willing — even longing — ^to accept 
the responsibility and nurse it for Him, for 
Mysie Gow was no predestined old maid. 
There had been a time when, in the glad days 
of a plighted troth, she had dreamed of the 
joy of some day having children of her own. 
But that dream vanished all too soon, and 
gave place to a bitter awakening and a 
disillusionment which even then she knew 
meant perpetual spinsterhood. 

" Nurse the bonny bairn for Him, the 
Lord o' my life? For very love till Him, I'm 
ready." 

The " wag-at-the-wa' " ticked out its meas- 
ured beat — ^the only sound heard in the room, 
for there were no ruddy cinders to fall with 
silver tinkle on the f resh-caulmed hearthstone. 
The peat burned red but noiseless, yet it was 
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not the ruddy glow she was seeing, as she 
looked steadily into the fire. He who had 
led forth from the land of bondage God's 
chosen people, though he had been the child of 
a Hebrew slave, had been sent to a royal palace 
to receive his early training. 

For what purpose had God sent to her this 
stranger child? Had He been preparing the 
way for its reception when He had directed 
her evening reading? As she put to herself 
the questions, she was confident that He knew 
how her heart hungered for human love — 
knew the love she possessed in no stinted 
measure — ^love that needed just such an out- 
let as was now offered. Gladly would she ac- 
cept the child as His gift. 

Then an unwonted nervousness overtook 
her, and she began to pace the floor. Open- 
ing the door she looked out into the night. 
The wind had died down and the air was 
cool and refreshing. No stars were visible, 
though there were occasional glimpses of the 
moon as the hurrying clouds chased each 
other across the sky. She closed the door 
and sat down^ her Bible still open upon the 
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table, but she could no longer settle quietly 

to read. 

Through living alone she had not only 
developed a habit of thinking aloud, but it 
had become her custom to offer her prayers 
audibly to the Great Father, speaking with 
Him as friend to friend. She must needs 
speak with Him now, and upon her knees 
she offered her evening petition — 

"Almichty God, Thy thochts are not aye 
as oors, and Thy ways are whiles past findin' 
oot, yet them that lippen to Thee need ne'er 
be in daurkness. By the mouth of the 
Egyptian Princess hast Thou sent me Thy 
message this nicht. With Thy permission this 
little stranger has come to me with Thy re- 
quest that I sud nurse it for Thee. Thou hast 
had compassion on me in my lonesomeness. 

"O Lord, my hert warms to the helpless 
bairn, and though, like the mother of Thy 
servant Moses, I would willingly serve Thee 
for love, Thou hast offered me wages, and 
already I hae received the arles in the love 
that has been steered in my hert this nicht. 
Thy love-^imspeakable as it is — ^sud maybe 
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hae been eneuch, but Thou hast made me wi^ 
a wumman's cravin' for human love. May 
I win the hert's love o' the winsome wean, and 
sae, may my hert be thirled the closer to Thine 
own. 

"Look in mercy, O Lord, on them that 
has desertit the innocent bairn. They maun 
be far frae Thee that could dae the like. 
Gin her faither and her mither hae forsaken 
her. Thou, Lord, hast taen her up. Grant 
me grace to train her for Thee, that she may 
learn to lippen Thee for hersel', and on the 
day when Thou makest up Thy jewels may 
she be a shining one in Thy crown. 

" Gin I be askin' ocht amiss, grant me 
Thy forgiveness, and gar me learn, like Thy 
servant of old, in whatsoever state I am 
therewith to be content. I acknowledge my 
transgressions and my sin is ever before me. 
I can hide nocht o' my sinfu' hert frae Thee. 
Thou knowest me altogether. Blot oot my 
sins in the blood o' the Lamb. Cast them 
behind Thy back and remember them no 
more against me, for the sake of Thy dear 
Son, my Saviour — Amen." 
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She rose from her knees quieter and ready 
for rest/ and as she lay awake and watched 
the faint shadows on the wall, it was not the 
sixty years she had lived in the world that 
occupied her thoughts — ^they seemed but as a 
dream when it is past — ^but the days to come 
were big with possibilities arising out of the 
young life so strangely committed to her 
keeping. 

The following day the whole village be- 
came excited over the story of the foundling, 
and Elspeth Forbes did not allow her tongue 
to lie idle. 

" Ye may say what ye like, Dugal," she 
remarked to the carrier, "but Tm tellin' ye 
there's something no chancey aboot leavin' 
the bairn at Mysie's door, and they tell me 
she's as muckle taen up wi't as gin it had been 
her ain." 

With a knowing wink to the neighbours, 
Dugald proceeded to draw Elspeth out — 

" Juist that, Elspeth. Dae ye think is there 
ony thing in the Scripters that wad throw ony 
licht on the sittuation ? Ye hae the hale Bible 
at yer tongue end, as we micht say." 
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" Eh, my man, it's no' verra often ye're sae 
keen tae ken what's in the Scripters, but ye'U 
find in the sixteenth chapter o' Proverbs, and 
the last verse, it says : ' The lot is cast into the 
lap : but the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lord.' My notion is that Mysie has taen the 
disposin' o' the bairn into her ain haun', and 
has made up her mind to keep it in her ain lap." 

" But hae ye no' heard, Elspeth, o' the braw 
preen that was in the bairn's frock ? " 

" 'Deed I ken a' aboot that. Even though 
it is gowd — ^and that's no very likely — she 
needna set sae muckle store by't, for michtna 
the name that's 6n't be some name belangin' 
to the Scarlet Wumman o' the Revelations — 
her that was the mother o' harlots ? " 

" I'm no' Bible-read, Elspeth, but Elma 
soonds bonny eneuch for a wean's name." 

"Dugal Cawmil, did ever ye hear tell o' 
ony Christian's bairn o' the name o' Elma? 
The wean's mair like to be some sojer's brat, 
and he's named it efter some heathen battle. 
I'll no' say it's no' in the Bible, though I'm for 
a look when I gang ben, for there's a heap 
o' names no' easy minded — specially in the 
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Auld Testament. There's first Chronicles — 
mair especially the first six chapters. They're 
a' names thegither — ^and no' like Mary or Mar- 
get that's easy to mind. 

" When I read my ' chapter ' I aye read it 
oot. I seem to understaun't better that wey. 
For readin' oot, the first six chapters in 
Chronicles is sticklers, I'm thinkin'. When 
I come on ane that I'm no juist sure aboot, I 
juist clear my throat in the mids'. I get it 
ower that wey " — ^and she emitted a noise like 
the clearing away of superfluous phlegm — 

" But in first Chronicles I was clearin' my 
throat a' the time. Wattie Simpson, whan he 
was a wee laddie, was in ae day whan I was 
at the second chapter wi' fifty-five verses — 
a' names thegither. Efter a bit the laddie 
lookit up quite concerned like, and said to me : 
* Sud ye no' tak' maidicin' ? — ^ye're auf u' roupy 
the day — Mither gars me tak' ile whan I'm 
roupy.' So it's nae wonner I dinna mind ilka 
name. But I hae my ain thochts aboot the 
bairn's ill name for a' that." 

"Ye might gie's the benefit, Elspeth — ^ye 
needna be sae close." 
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Assuming an air of mystery^ and looking 
round on the listening group, she pursed up 
her lips as she said — 

''Of course I micht happen to be wrang. 
I mak' nae perfessions to infallibility like the 
Pope o' Rome. My thocht is just that it's 
maybe what they ca' prehistoric — ^that means, 
afore the Bible was wrote— afore B.C., as we 
micht say/* 

And she watched the effect of her words 
on her listeners, and no one venturing a re- 
ntark, she continued — 

" Ony ane that wad gie their bairn a name 
that was invented afore Bible times maun hae 
been gey far ben wi' Sautan himsel'." 

With a knowing shake of the head she made 
her way into her own house and closed the 
door with a firmness that plainly meant that 
her remark could not be gainsaid. 
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THE KIRSNIN' 

** A 'E ye for the kirsnin' the morn, Els- 

/■\ peth?" It was Saturday afternoon, 

and Dugald Campbell, passing Els- 

peth's door, had found her on the outlook for 

some one with whom to converse. 

" Bein' the Sawbath day, Fm no likely to be 
absent frae the hoose o' God, gin Fm spared." 

" I kent brawly ye wad be to the kirk, but 
I was just speirii^' gin ye wad be waitin* for 
*the service.' Geordy Haggart and Jeems 
Kennoway has bairns to kirsen. Geordy's is 
anither lassie. Baubey had been aufu' keen 
for a laddie-bairn, and they say she's con- 
seederable disappinted." 

"What richt has Baubey or her man to 
dictate to a wice Providence, whether the 
wean's to be laddie or lassie ? ' Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?' Tell me 
that, Pugal Cawmil. 
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" I was sayin* naething aboot dictatin'. I 
spak' aboot disappintment. Folk canna help 
bein' disappinted whiles. A laddie wad hae 
come in gey handy for Geordy at his tred." 

" What ails them at a lassie ? Baubey '11 ken, 
or lang, the gude o' her lasses/' 

" I'm kind o* vexed for Marget Kennoway. 
It's been twins wi' her, ye ken. There was 
seeven o' a faimly afore. This mak's nine, 
and they was juist jimp eneuch to get bite 
and sup to gang roond them a'. The road- 
mender's no' ane that could hain siller. Wi' 
him it's * easy come, easy gang.' 

" A man like Jeems shouldna hae bairns. 
Po'try's a' verra fine, and I'll alloo he has 
the gift, but for mysel' I canna see muckle 
po'try in twins. He'll be for their names to 
rhyme next — ^that'll be a stickler for'm. Lads' 
and lassies' names doesna rhyme very ready, 
I'm thinkin'." 

" Dinna you fash yer heid aboot things ye 
dinna understaun', my man. Whither they 
rhyme or no', there's mair names in the Bible 
nor'U gang roond a' the bairns in TuUiglass 
an' in the Brig, Forbye, Marget's like to 
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hae some say in the namin', and she's no 
daft." 

" She's a game ane, is Marget, and I'm 
thinkin' it's second fiddle Jeems has to play 
maist o' the time." 

" They tell me, Mysife's gaun up wi' her 
bastard wean. Did ever onybody hear the 
like ! It's no chapcey — ^kirsnin' a bairn twicet 
— and a bastard bairn at that ! " 

" Hand yer tongue, Elspeth. Hoo dae ye 
ken it cam' the wrang side o' the blanket ? Ay, 
hoo dae ye ken it was kirsened afore? For- 
bye, I'll no hear a word agin Mysie. I wish 
we was mair like her. She's a gude wiun- 
man." 

"Oh ay. Fecht to the verra daith for 
Mysie. She's no' needin' the toon's crier, sae 
lang as ye're to the fore. Whaur wad the 
brat get her name if no' at her kirsnin' ? What 
garred them put the name on the bit brooch 
gin it wasna hers ? " 

" I ken nocht aboot that." 

"But Mysie was aye thrawn, aye takin' 
her ain road. Gude advice wad be wastit on 
her, but the Scripters says : ' Whoso loveth 
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instruction, loveth knowledge, but he that 
hateth rebuke is brutish. A man shall be 
commended (ay, and a wumman tae) ac- 
cording to his wisdom^ but he that is of a 
perverse heart shall be despised/ They're 
Bible words, Dugal — they're no* mine, for weel 
dae I ken I'm but a weak sinfu' wumman at 
the best." 

" Juist that, Elspeth." 

But as the carter spoke, the sigh of self- 
righteousness was arrested, and Elspeth 
Forbes looked keenly into his face, but it be- 
trayed nothing. 

" I was gaun to say she's trysted me to 
tak' her and the bairn to the kirk the morn, 
for it's a lang road to be cairryin* a wean. 
I'm oot seekin' a puckle strae, to mak* the 
cairt mair coamfortable. I hae a gude seek 
to put it in." 

"Weel, Dugal, it's to yer Maker — no' to 
me — ^that ye'U hae to answer for the deeds 
done in yer boady, whether they be bad or 
gude. But gin ye want my opeenion, I'm 
sayin' it's doonricht Sawbath-brekin' to tak' 
oot yer horse and cairt. What, does the 
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Commandments say? — ^Tn it thou shalt not 
do any work — ^thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle/ Dae ye hear that, 
Dugal Cawmil? — thy cattle. They're no' to 
wark. Forbye that, a'body kens that sees't, 
that what ye ca' ycr horse needs a' the rest 
it can get on the Sawbath, gin it's to warstle 
through the week.'* 

" Dod, Elspeth, ye'U no' let me get in my 
word ava, ye hae sic a pooer o' language, as 
we micht ca't. Dae ye no see, wumman, 
'Ginger' 's no' a cattle beast — ^he's a horse. 
The Bible and the Carritch and the Com- 
mandments a' puttin' thegither says naething 
aboot horses, on the Sawbath— only cattle. 
Fine did the folk ken, that wrote the Bible, 
that fermers, and gentry, and sic-like, leevin' 
far f rae the kirk, sud hae some means o' gettin' 
to the ordinances, and horses gets ower that 
diffeeculty." 

"Muckle ye ken aboot the Bible or the 
Commandments or the Carritch I Parritch is 
mair in your line nor Carritch. Solomon says 
aboot the like o' you : * Though thou shouldst 
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bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with a 
pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from 
him/ Ay, and in the twenty-eighth o' Prov- 
erbs, at the twenty-sixt' verse, we hae your 
portrait aboot perfec': *He that trusteth in 
his own heart is a fool/ Dinna just be sae 
cock-sure ye're in the richt, the neist time. 
* Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall/ I'm gaun ben the hoose/' 

"Juist that/' Then with a mischievous 
wink he added : " So ye'U no' tak' a lift the 
mom, gin I was to look in on ye in the 
passin' ? " 

As she stalked into the house, she turned 
her head to say by way of a final retort — 

" ' A whip for the horse, a bridle for the 
ass, and a rod for the fool's back/ Naething 
'11 mak' ye ocht else but a fule, Dugal/' 

Long before the hour of service at 
Rannoch Bridge, the road was dotted with 
pedestrians of varying ages, not only from 
the village but from farms and crofts on the 
hills. Their garments, if somewhat antique 
in style, bore a distinct Sunday look. The 
younger folks had been to some extent sue- 
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cessful in reflecting the fashion of a recent 
period, but not so Elspeth Forbes. 

She had never been known to possess but 
the one Sabbath dress, reserved rigidly for the 
sacred day — b. voluminous black stuff gown, 
with its skirt width so uniformly distributed 
that it would hang evenly, wherever the open- 
ing was situated. It indicated a wise economy, 
for if it threatened to become thin in parts, 
the weak portion was readily engineered to 
that part of the figure where the strain proved 
less severe. 

Surmounting her head she wore a bonnet, 
somewhat funereal in character, displaying 
an array of *' bugles,'' whose oscillations 
tended to terrorise sensitive children. It 
had an upward poke, exposing the brow, 
which, while giving height to the wearer, 
added length to a face already unwontedly 
long. The crowning glory, however, was her 
velvet dolman, cut with a splendid generosity 
in the matter of width which barely received 
justice on her narrow shoulders. 

Her elastic-sided boots were shown to 
advantage by the shortness of the skirt, and 
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the soles, thick enough to withstand the 
roughest weather, were endowed with the 
orthodox "cheep," which in Elspeth's mind 
lent an added sanctity to the Sabbath. Like 
her mother before her, she carried her 
Bible in a clean white handkerchief, from 
one comer of which peeped the sprig of 
" appleringy " — palpable evidence that she 
was bent on attending church. 

Mysie and the little Elma had started 
early. Dugald's horse, unaccustomed to 
work seven days in the week, seemed be- 
wildered. Unable to think and walk at the 
same time, it developed in the course of the 
journey a strong desire to stop and consider 
the unusual situation, and finding Dugald's 
Sunday vocabulary shorn of its strength, took 
full advantage and assumed a more stubborn 
attitude, so that it was well the journey had 
been entered upon betimes. 

At Rannoch Bridge Mysie made her way 
to Geordy Haggart's while Dugald stabled 
the horse. Baubey was on the outlook for 
her arrival, filled with a pleasurable excite- 
ment at the thought of exhiWting to a 
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sympathetic witness her latest treasure — ^the 
little daughter, than whom she believed not 
a sweeter had been sent into the world. 

The first summons to worship rang out 
lustily — even aggressively — from the steeple 
of the Parish Church at a quarter before 
twelve, followed immediately by a tinkle from 
the little bell that swung in the belfry of the 
Free Kirk, responsive to the steady pull made 
on the outside rope by Andra Jamieson, the 
beadle, who towards the final peal stood watch 
in hand, that he might stop exactly at the 
hour. 

Dressed in his "blacks," he approached 
the door of the vestry and, having " chappit," 
went in. He lifted the Bible from the table, 
and placing the Psalm-book above it, entered 
the church, carrying them reverently before 
him, at an exact height, — anything more or 
less would not ha^e been orthodox. He 
ascended the pulpit, and placing them on 
the cushion above the book-board, lifted 
the Psalm-book and laid it to the right 
hand. 

Without looking down he drew his hand 
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along the shelf underneath to be assured 
of the presence of the glass of water that 
served to tide the minister over any moment 
of hesitation. Being satisfied, he looked 
round the congr^;ation quest ioningly, as if 
to say: "Gin ye're prepared, I'll bring him 
in." He descended with a solemnity befit- 
ting his office, approached the vestry door, 
and having opened it stood at the foot of the 
pulpit stairs until the minister had entered. 
He followed him up and closed the door 
softly, but with a distinctly satisfied little 
twist of the handle, which plainly indicated 
diat he had him safe where he could not 
escape until the time had been fulfilled. 

The service was conducted in every way 
as usual until the sermon had been finished, 
and the first line of the Psalm following it 
had been sung. Meanwhile, the eyes of the 
congregation were directed to the vestry 
door, for they knew that punctually at the 
commencement of the second verse, it would 
open, for Andra had never been known to 
fail at the critical moment. 

The door swung back, and he duly 
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appeared at the head of a little procession. 
It was at such times he appreciated to the 
full the dignity of his office, and his bearing 
was in keeping with the importance of the oc- 
casion. All eyes turned towards. him until 
the women appeared. By this time most of 
the worshippers were relying upon their 
familiarity with the Psalm being sung, and 
were thus enabled to relax their attention to 
the printed words. While the singing re- 
mained unbroken, it was questionable if at that 
point they all " sang with the understanding," 
but they were enabled to take mental notes of 
the interesting picture. 

Behind Andra came Baubey Haggart, 
carrying her child in its long white robe, so 
skilfully displayed as to receive the merited 
admiration of the mothers in the audience. 
Marget Kennoway and a neighbour walked 
next, each carrying one of the twins. Bring- 
ing up the rear was Mysie Gow, whose 
motherly appearance commended itself to 
most of those present, although Elspeth 
Forbes was observed to sniff ominously while 
the bugles of her bonnet swung forward. 
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The women were ushered into the front 
pew, where, a careful adjusting of their own 
gowns and those of their offspring having 
been completed, there was set agoing that 
rhythmic motion of the knees which from time 
immemorial had proved an excellent soporific 
in the absence of the usual lullaby. 

Geordy and Jeems up to this time had been 
seated in the immediately adjacent pew, where 
they did not turn even one eye in the direction 
of their several spouses, being apparently totally 
oblivious of their presence, continuing to stare 
uninterruptedly in front until the singing was 
completed — a rig^d etiquette to this effect re- 
maining unchallenged. Ere the last note had 
died away the congregation had resumed their 
seats with a celerity that savoured somewhat 
of irreverence. 

Mr. Eraser stood up— this being the signal 
for the fathers to vacate their seats and take 
their stand in front, with bowed heads, and 
with their backs towards their wives and 
the congregation. It was thus they waited 
to receive counsel and admonition from the 
venerable preacher, who had baptized each 
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of them in earlier years. At the conclusion 
of his address he looked pointedly at Jeems 
Kennoway as he said — 

" Present the child for baptism." 
At the same time he made his way down 
to where the baptismal basin had been 
placed in a metal ring fixed to the pulpit, 
and close by which hung a white napkin. 
There was a visible commotion among the 
parents, and though this was Jeems' eighth 
appearance, he was more than usually nervous. 
Fumbling in his waistcoat pocket he in due 
time succeeded in producing the slip of paper 
on which had been inscribed the names of 
the twins. . 

In the observance of the rite the custom 
was that boys were given precedence of girls 
in presentation, and Jeems was flustered lest 
he might chance to present his daughter first, 
and so appear foolish in the eyes of the 
villagers. Preliminary difficulties having been 
overcome, his wife handed him the boy, with 
the dress so adjusted as to look its best. 
He took him in his arms awkwardly, and 
after diunsily tucking away the greater part 
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of the robe which Marget had arranged with 
such pride, he with trembling hands held up 
the child to the minister, who, dipping his 
fingers into the basin, sprinkled water on the 
face of the child as he said — 

** Robert Kennoway, I baptize thee into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost/' 

In like manner his daughter was presented 
and returned to his wife's friend. By this 
time Geordy Hag^rt had overcome his 
nervousness, though beads of perspiration 
were visible on his forehead, and he passed 
through a similar ordeal. 

There being no man to present the little 
foundling, the minister came down, and 
standing between the fathers, took the child 
from Mysie, and while he held it on his left 
arm, with his right hand baptized the little 
stranger — 

" Elma, I baptize thee into the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. The Lord bless thee and keep thee. 
The Lord make His face to shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee. The Lord lift 
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tip His countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace — ^Amen." 

Then he did a thing unheard of in Rannoch 
— he kissed the child, before handing her back 
to Mysie. Ascending the pulpit again he of- 
fered up prayer to the Great Shepherd to bless 
these lambs of His, pleading for special favour 
to the little one whose parentage was in such 
obscurity. 

During the singing of the concluding 
hymn the beadle marshalled his forces,, and 
assuming again the head of the procession 
led them back to the vestry, closing the door 
behind him. 
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ELSPETH ON NOVELS 

A LAST AIR ROBERTSON had completed 
y^ his course at the High School of Edin- 
burgh, and had planned to enter the 
University in the autumn. He had come 
down to Rannoch Bridge to spend the inter- 
vening vacation and renew friendships that 
had lapsed for a time. Mysie Gow had 
always a welcome for the son of Ailie Robert- 
son, and he became a frequent visitor at her 
cottage. 

She had day-dreams, too, in which she 
linked his life with that of the still nameless 
lass whom she had adopted. Elma was de- 
veloping into an attractive girl, had completed 
her education at the village school, and was 
already of great service to her benefactress, 
who had attained the time of life when to 
be relieved of some of the duties of her quiet 
household was a matter to be appreciated. 

She had acquired a fondness for reading, 
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but had few opportunities of procuring the 
more attractive works that are so easy to be 
had in town. With a book for her, Alastair 
was passing through the village, when he 
encountered Elspeth Forbes, whose long 
visage maintained its usual interrogatory ex- 
pression, and he knew that he need not expect 
to pass unquestioned. 

" It's you, Alastair," was her greeting. 
"Whan I lookit doon bye a meenit syne, I 
was wonnerin' whatna stranger was comin' 
alang the road. Ay, it'll be yer mither's grave 
ye're for." 

And she shook her head in melancholy 
fashion, as seemed to her to befit any refer- 
aiice made to the grave. 

" I'm pleased to think ye're sae mindfu'. 
It's just what should be, though. Ay, it'll be 
near-haun twal' year the noo, sin' the burial 
It was a sair day for us a' whan the Almichty 
saw fit to tak' her sae suddent. Ay, ay. The 
wurrums maun hae wrocht a gey chainge on 
her ere this. Efter a', beauty's only skin deep, 
ye ken." 

She stroked her own gaunt face as she 
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made the remark, by way of emphasising the 
fact that underneath the skin of it there 
would be found little that differed from that 
of the veriest beauty. 

" But on the resurrection mornin*, whan the 
last trump '11 hae soonded, it'll no' tak' lang 
to gar the puckle dust to rise a speeritwal 
boady. In a moment — ^the Scripters says, — 
in the twinklin' o' an e'e, the naitral boady is 
chainged intil the speeritwal boady. It's what 
the apoastle ca's a great mystery, and he's 
richt there. 

" I'm thinkin' ye'll be gaun up tac to see 
Elma at her 'Auntie Mysie's,' as she ca's her 
— and her no sib to the lassie ava. She's 
gaun to hae her ain cross to cairry, I can see. 
She's gey prood o' her braw looks, though I 
canna get ower thinkin' whiles that it's gowden 
hair and faces like hers that leads to trouble. 
I hae seen't happen ower often no' to ken the 
danger. And the wey she swings her coats 
and minces wi' her feet when she walks! It 
looks like as she thocht hersel' better than her 
neebours — ^and her wi' no even a name o' her 
ain I 
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*'The prophet Isaiah drew her pictcr lang 
syne whan he said : ' The daughters of Zion 
are haughty, and walk with stretched forth 
necks and wanton eyes, walking and mincing 
as they go, and making a tinkling with their 
feet.' It's the verra marrows o' her, and her 
sae young tae. I doot that in TuUiglass — ay, 
and in the Brig tae — ^the risin' generation's no* 
walkin* in the footsteps of their godly fore- 
bears — ^no' that her forebears were like to be 
o' the godly sort." 

Alastair knew from experience that it would 
be needless to attempt to shelter Elma from 
Elspeth's continued onslaught. 

'* Vm gey vexed to see hoo fond she's got- 
ten o' sweeties — no' peppermint lozengcrs, 
that we wad hardly ettle to ca' sweeties — 
they're mair a kind o' maidicin for the stam- 
mack, helpin' the wind, forbye keepin' ye f rae 
sleepin' in the kirk whan the air gets close on a 
simmer- day. But wi' her it's sugar-bools, or 
peer-draps, or gundy or sic-like trash, that 
ruins the digeestion. 

" By wey o' a kindly word o' wamin' I juist 
said to Mysie the other day, that she sud be 
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mair carcfu* wi' the upbringin' o' a foondlin* 
bairn, for I had heard tell o' a wean that 
begood wi' eatin' sweeties and ended in a 
drunkard's grave. What dae ye think? She 
answered me back, in a lauchin' kind o' a wey, 
as gin it had been a maitter o' nae importance. 

" ' Hoots, Elspeth * — says she. ' Mony a 
ane has begood drinkin' at his mither's breist 
and has ended his life on the gallows.' 

" But there's some folk '11 no' be warned in 
time. The prophet Ezekiel says o' sic-like, 
in his thirty-third chapter at the ninth verse: 
' If thou warn the wicked of his way to turn 
from it; if he do not turn from his way, he 
shall die in his iniquity ; but thou hast delivered 
thy soul.' 

" I try to do my duty in wamin' folk, though 
whiles it's no' pleasant, but, ye see, I hae 
delivered my soul. I wadna say but they 
may need yet to feed on the breid o' adversity, 
or the watter o' affliction, gin they'll no' tak' 
heed to the warnin' o' a frien'. A' the same, 
it's true that ' the words o' the wise are goads, 
and as nails fastened by the maisters o' as- 
semblies.' " 
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During all this time she had been taking 
notice of the book Alastair was carrying. 
Pointing to it she continued her chatter — 

"Are ye aye readin' lesson-books yet, 
Alastair? I thocht ye had been by wi' the 
schule. Maybe it's no' a schule-book. I ken 
it's no' a Bible, nor a Testament, nor a Psaum- 
book. I hae ettled to read the name o't, but 
bein' doonside up, that's no' sae easy." 

"As you say, Elspeth, it is not a school- 
book. I have left school, and am goings up to 
college in October." 

" I'se warran' it's ane o' thae novels." And 
Elspeth sniffed with her nose, as though by tiie 
sense of smell she had divined it. 

" It's no' a yella-backit ane, ony wey. Thpy 
tell me that's the warst kind, but I canna see 
hoo the colour o' its back can mak' muckle 
odds. I'm jaloosin' they're a' bad thegither." 

" They're not all bad, and certainly this one 
is iiot. Perhaps you have heard of it. It's 
called Martin Chuzzlewit" 

" Eh ! It maun surely be a f urrin' name. 
I doot there can be little gude in a book wi' 
sic a heathenish name." 
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Amused at the criticism, Alastair laughingly 
replied: "It's a splendid book. It's one of 
Dickens' ^" 

" Mercy me, that'll be the dickens 'at Dugal 
Cawmil's aye swearin' by. There can be lit- 
tle gude in a man gin his book leads to 
takin' the name o' the Lord in vain. Hoc 
Dugal cam' to hear aboot him's past my 
thinkin', 

" But I doot, Alastair, that yer ain mither, 
wha's grave yer gaun to see the day — her 
that read her Bible, whether she read it wi' 
the understaundin' or no' — ^wad hae been sair 
vexed gin she kent ye was cairryin' aboot an 
ill book like that." 

"But it isn't an ill book at all, Elspeth. 
You've never read it, or even heard about it. 
You can hardly be a judge of its quality." 

" Me read a sweerin' book ! No' verra likely. 
The Bible's gude eneuch readin' for me, and 
the Psaum-book for singin'. Ilka year I read 
my Bible through, and I'm no' needin' what 
ye ca' new books, for I can aye find some new 
thing in the Scripters. Maist like, the ill book 
ye hae there'll be like the book that was taen 
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frae the angel in the Revelations — ^the angel 
that stood on baith sea and earth. The man 
that took it felt the taste o't gey sweet in his 
mou', but efter he had etten't it was bitter in 
his inside. I dinna wunner at that, gin the 
batters was onything like the batters o' a Bible. 
They hae a soor smell, and they wad be baith 
tcheiich and ill to chow." 

" But wasn't it sweet in his mouth, Elspeth ? 
Besides, I don't think the book of Revelations 
is to be read so literally. Isn't there a good 
deal that is figurative ? " 

" Feegurative indeed ! In the third last 
verse o't — ^the third last verse in' the hale Bible 
— ^it's put gey plain: *If any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part out of 
the book of life, and out of the holy city.' 
What do ye mak' o' that? No' a verse, no' 
even a word's to be chainged, and the Revela: 
tions says the book was bitter in his belly." 

Holding out his copy of Martin X^kuzzlewit, 
Alastair continued — 

" Elspeth, this is really a good book, writ- 
ten by a good man who knew his Bible. In- 
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deed, you can have no idea how good it is un- 
til you have read it." 

"Tm no likely to mak' the expeeriment 
There micht happen to be some little gude in 
a book like the Pilgrim's Progress, that's a 
kind o' Bible itself— or even Bunyan's Holy 
War— or sic-like, but there could be nae gude 
gotten frae a novel, mair especially ane wi' 
sic a heathenish soond till its name — ^they're 
just temptations o' the deevil." 

" But is the Pilgrim's Progress not a novel 
too~-a story like this ? " and he held up again 
the objectionable book. 

^* It's no' an ill book. Solomon has said: 
' O' makin' o' books there's nae end.' Mair's 
the pecty, I'm sayin'. 'Deed, I dinna' think 
it was verra wice-like o' him to put that in the 
Bible ava. It seans raither an encouragement 
to write books. Forbye, it was mair o' the 
nature o' a prophecy, to my thinkin', and 
comin' under that heid, micht hae had a mair 
appropriate place in a chapter o' the Prophets 
raither nor in Ecclesiastes. 

" I jaloose he maun hae wrote that efter he 
had mairried a' thae wives. Sae mony o' them 
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couldna' help turnin' the man's heid a bittie. 
I hae kent ae wumman manage gey weel to 
turn her man's heid — ^let alane seeven hunder. 
Mercy me, whan ye think o't, Solomon maun 
hae had a sair time tryin' to please them a'. 
Think o' seeven hunder bannets to get for 
them in the year— ay, maybe twicet in the year 
— and a'thing to match, for they was for wives 
o' the king." 

" It must have been a good line for the 
milliner, Elspeth. But I must be hurrying on. 
Good-day." 

But Elspeth had not finished just yet. 

"Are ye takin' that deil's trash up to 
Elma ? '^ she resumed. " May the Lord forgie 
ye. Is't no' eneuch to answer for readin' the 
book yersd', wantin' the responsibeelity o' 
leadin' anither astray, and her a young lass 
that's no needin' ill notions put intil her heid? " 

Alastair did not wait to hear more, but hur- 
ried off to Mysie's cottage, where a more cheer- 
ful welcome awaited him from both Elma and 
her "Auntie." An hour slipped pleasantly 
past, and when he was about to leave^ Mysie 
asked — 
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" Does yer faither often write ye, Alastair? 
I hae heard nocht aboot him for a whilie. Is 
he aye aboot Klondyke yet ? " 

" I'm afraid he's like me, and does not spend 
much time in letter-writing. But I have let- 
ters regularly." 

"Is he no' for ye to jine him?" 

" Not until I'm through with my University 
course. I suggested he should take a holiday 
and come over to see us all, but he won't hear 
of it. In his last letter he was inquiring for 
you. Curiously enough a Rannoch man has 
taken over a claim close beside him, though he 
does not seem to work it much. This man was 
very interested when he learned that father 
knew you." 

" And wha micht he be that's sae far' awa' 
and kens me, and speaks sae kindly o' me ? " 

" No other than the young Laird." 

" Dae ye say sae — ^him that heirs Baldro- 
gan? What wey's he there, and workin' for 
his meat gin's he had been an orraman ? " 

" He has been a bit wild and got himself 
into some scrape at Oxford, though that's an 
old story now. He fell in love with an Edin- 
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burgh girl and wished to marry her, but his 
people objected. They shipped him off to 
South Africa. When he returned the girl was 
dead, and he was like to break his heart over 
it, and took to drink on the head of it." 

" He's no' been ill a'thegither. There maun 
hae been some gude in the lad. Ye wadna 
hear wha the lass was ? " 

" I never heard the name. She was an 
orphan without money, and his people insisted 
on hin;i marrying money, for the estate is 
heavily burdened. He swore that they could 
find the money when and where they liked, but 
he meant to marry to suit himself. 

" They packed him off to America next, in 
the hope that he might pick up some wealthy 
girl there. He seems to have inherited some- 
thing of the dourness of his people, for though 
he had many good introductions and could have 
married a wealthy wife, he preferred his free- 
dom and was content to wander about, through 
the States and Canada, turning up quite re- 
cently at Klondyke. 

" Finding father to be a Rannoch man he 
struck up a sort of acquaintanceship. Though 
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father is far from approving his manner of 
life, he had not the heart to turn his back 
on any one from Rannoch. He has got in 
among the fast set — the men who, like him- 
self, were not bom to work, and who dislike 
it as a hen dislikes wading. They are a 
drinking, gambling lot, and unless he takes 
a turn for the better, the young Laird is not 
likely to see Baldrc^an again. Do you re- 
member him ? " 

" I couldna juist say. I maun hae seen him, 
but sae far as I can mind the noo, we ne'er 
crossed words thegither. It's a sair peety 
whan a lad like him, wi' the chances he maun 
hae had, mak's sic a puir life o't — ^him that 
micht hae been sae weel aff ." 

For a time Mysie sat silent and thoughtful, 
while the young folks discussed with great glee 
Elspeth's view on novels. Turning to Mysie, 
Alastair remarked — 

" Elspeth has been making it warm for me 
to-day, because I have brought Elma one of 
Dickens' novels. What do you think of good 
novels, Mysie?" 

'Deed it's no' for me to say, for I hae 
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read nane o' them. The Saviour was gey fond 
o' parables, and maybe till a young body 
things may come hame wi' mair grup gin they 
are put in the shape o' a story. Folk*s notions 
o' things chainges, even in ae generation. I'm 
no ane 'at thinks that nae improvement could 
be made on the past. 

" For mysel', I hae warstled alang fine 
wantin' the novels. I hae my ain thochts that 
they whiles ' droon the miller/ as they say — 
the geist o' the thing gets drooned in the story 
itself. It's juist my ain thocht. I wadna 
threip my views doon onybody's throat. 
Aboot what 'ear dae ye think it was they sent 
the young Laird awa' to Ameriky ? " 

" Father mentions nothing about that, but 
it can't be less than twelve or fifteen. Would 
you like me to ask him how it comes about that 
young Gilchrist takes an interest in you ? " 

"Ye micht, Alastair. I'll be obleeged to 
ye gin ye dae't." 



XIII 

ROBIN MACLEOD 

HE had been born with a twist, but Robin 
could not be termed "thrawn" — ^the 
defect was physical. There was a 
marked dissimilarity between the length of his 
limbs, and their attitude toward one another 
was abnormal. The defects might have been 
remedied at an early stage of his childhood by 
a simple operation, but his mother was indig- 
nant and argued that — 

" Gin his Maker had intended baith legs to 
be alike, the bairn wad hae been born that 
wey. It wad ill set me to seek to improve the 
handiwork o' the Almichty." 

Thus through his mother's prejudice Robin 
was severely handicapped for life. If nature 
had proved ungenerous, art and the deft hand 
of Geordy Haggart had come to the rescue, 
in the provision of an accessory limb in the 
form of a crutch. This supplied him, not only 
with the required support and balance, but 
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provided an efficient and convenient weapon 
that might be used aggressively or in self- 
defence. 

When he had attained the age at which it 
was customary to cease attending the village 
school and enter the ranks of the wage- 
earners, he had visions of filling the dominie's 
chair, or even of " waggin' his pow in a 
poopit." To attain either of the coveted 
positions involved an expenditure much in 
excess of the meagre contents of the 
** stockin'-fit," and he had unwillingly to 
reconcile himself to the thought of a more 
humble cabling. Unfortunately, the number 
of such, open to a lad so heavily handicapped, 
was restricted, so that he considered himself 
fortunate when he had become apprenticed 
to the village tailor. 

When in course of time he had acquired a 
satisfactory knowledge of his handicraft, and 
his teacher had been gathered to his fathers, 
he entered into the labours of his former 
employer and became the recognised ex- 
pert of his craft in his native village of 
Rannoch Bridge. 
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He had a good voice, a quick ear, and a 
love for music that made him a welcome 
recruit to the ranks of the church choir. 
From his elevated seat on Sundays he had 
an excellent opportunity of studying the faces 
of the congregation, but for a considerable 
time his eyes had refused to wander, having 
found a pleasant resting-place in the winsome 
face of Elma, to whom the constancy had 
latterly become embarrassing. 

Mysie Gow's adopted daughter had already 
developed into a handsome maiden, whose 
undeniable good looks and grace of manner 
caused many a manly heart to flutter when 
brought into her immediate presence. It 
was matter of no small regret to Robin that 
during the week his opportunities for closer 
acquaintanceship were so few. Though the 
journey to and from TuUiglass was fully five 
miles, the distance to him would have been 
as nothing for loye of her. 

Any advances he had made had so far 
met with no encouragement. Less attractive 
physically than some of those who were his 
rivals, Robin considered there was one ele- 
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ment in his favour, in that he could offer Elma 
a comfortable home and a moderately steady 
income, were she but willing to share his life. 
He was harassed by the uncertainty, and re- 
solved boldly to put the matter to the test, 
and make an early opportunity to ask her. 

He was aware that his physical defects were 
likely to tell against him in the eyes of most 
girls, but he cherished a strong hope that Elma 
belonged to those who considered a man's 
mind of more importance than his body, and 
hi3 heart than his figure. She would appre- 
ciate a comfortably filled purse resulting from 
a steady business, when compared with the un* 
certain income of one who was not his own 
master. 

He had sought to make an impression by oc- 
casional gifts of books. Having first read 
them himself, and underlined passages that 
approved themselves to him, he would write 
her name on the fly leaf, often accompanying 
it by some quotation indicative of his feeling. 
Hitherto she had managed to acknowledge 
the gifts on the following Sunday by word of 
mouth, but now he became possessed of the 
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desire for definite knowledge of some warmer 
feeling toward himself than was common to 
her other admirers. 

" Better a finger aff than aye waggin'/' he 
had said to himself, and in the spirit of the 
old saw he would go to meet his fate. He 
astonished his mother one day in the middle 
of the week by a request for shaving water, 
and when she looked for some explanation of 
a request so unusual, she had to be content 
with the enigmatical answer conveyed in the 
words he had been addressing to himself. 
" Weel, mither, better a finger aff than aye 
waggin*." 

Nor could she extract a more lucid reply 
as to the occasion for an act so rigidly 
reserved for Saturday night. When shortly 
after he appeared in his Sunday suit, and 
further emphasised the importance of the 
occasion by fixing a rose in his buttonhole ere 
he set out for Tulliglass, she shook her head 
meaningly, though no one was present to share 
the knowledge it implied. 

When he arrived at the door of Mysie's 
cottage he became the victim of nervousness. 
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which showed itself in a harassing tremor of 
the limbs, save in the one supplied by Geordy 
Haggart. Mysie welcomed the young man 
cordially, and though she divined the object 
of his visit, her own observation of Elma satis- 
fied her that Robin's hopes were doomed to 
disappointment, and it was not long before she 
remarked — 

" I'm thinkin*, Robin, ye'd as sune be oot- 
bye on a day like this. Elma, you and Robin 
micht gang up the brae, and see gin the bees 
has swarmed sin' ye took up the skep. It'll be 
time eneuch to mask the tea whan ye win 
back." 

As he followed Elma out of doors it was 
no thought of the contradictory habits of bees 
that engaged his attention, nor had he any 
desire to inquire more closely concerning the 
possibility of the new skep remaining unoccu- 
pied still. The joy of being alone with the 
one woman on earth whom he loved was tem- 
pered by the fear that he might not be able 
to express himself worthily. 

During the course of his journey he had 
rehearsed to a nicety all that he meant to say. 
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but now that his moment of opportunity had 
arrived, the whole of his neatly arranged 
speech had vanished, and his mind appeared 
to have become a barren waste, without an 
intelligible thought. For the moment all 
other sounds became drowned by the clamour 
of his beating heart, and when Elma, to break 
the silence, made some commonplace remark, 
he stammered — 

"I'm a' oot o' breath. Ye micht wait a 
meenit, and we micht sit doon here." 

"Wait for what, Robin?" was the reply 
from Elma, who tried not to sean observant 
of his agitation. 

" Oh, naething ! Dinna fash yer heid aboot 
what I said the noo. It wasna what I was 
meanin' to say." 

He wiped the perspiration from his brow, 
and crushed within his moistening palm a 
harmless handkerchief, as he continued — 

" Fm raither oot o' my ordinar' the day. I 
dinna ken what's gang wrang. The parritch 
at brekfast-time this morning was a bit sung. 
I thocht the walk oot here wad hae put me a' 
richt, but I'm thinkin' sung parritch must be 
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bad for the digeestion, and whiles brings on 
palpitation." 

The handkerchief between his nervous 
fingers had got worked up into a moist lump, 
very unlike the snow-white square that had 
been put into the pocket of his Sunday coat 
upon leaving home. Elma, with the instinct 
for noting the funny side of things, found it 
difficult to control her facial muscles. With 
mischief in her eye she looked up into the 
anxious face of her companion as she 
suggested — 

" Gin it be palpitation, Robin, sud ye no' 
see the doctor ? There's maidicin* that's gude 
for that." 

" Ay, but there's palpitation that maidicin' 
can dae nocht for. Dr. Macpherson's a clever 
chiel, and has dune me a hantle o' gude for 
some things, but I'm thinkin' this kind o' a 
trouble '11 bate him a'thegither. When a' has 
been said and dune, I doot it's no' my dis- 
geestion that's at faut, I'm jaloosin' ye could 
mak' a better cure nor the doctor, for, ye see, 
the palpitation sets in maistly whan I come 
near-haun you. It's fell bad the noo. Can 
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ye no' hear't? I can hardly hear ocht mysel* 
but the drum, drummin' in my breist." 

With a merry laugh she moved aside. 
"There noo! Am I far eneuch oot o' yer 
road noo ? Has the palpitation stoppit ? " 

As she asked she looked so bewitchingly 
into Robin's face as to set his heart beating 
with increased fury. 

" Elma," he continued, — and there was that 
in the young man's voice that precluded all 
further teasing, — " Elma, ye little ken hoo yer 
verra name, e'en gin I'm only sayin't into 
mysel', sets my hert gaun like this, yet I like 
to say't .ower and ower again whan ye're no' 
there. It has a bonny soond, and aye whan 
I hear't, it brings up the picter o' yer win- 
some face, and I ne'er could tire o' seein' 
that. 

"When a lass like you thinks o' lads, I'm 
jaloosin' ye see them handsome and weel set- 
up — ^braw lads like Alastair or Wattie, or sic- 
like. But ye maun mind I had nae haun in 
makin' mysel'. It's nae faut o' mine that I 
hae to hirple a' my days on this twistit leg 
and wi' this misshapit shoother. 
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" Nae mair did I mak' my hert, wi* a' its 
pooer to loe anither. God Almichty did that. 
I can gar hauns or feet or heid dae this or 
that, but I canna gar my hert to loe ony ane 
— ^no, nor stop it whan aince it has gaen oot 
seekin' anither, as mine has gaen oot to you. 
Oh, Elma lass, gin yer hert was only mine — 
gin ye could shut yer een to my ill-shapit body 
and get but ae glint into my hert — ^there's 
nocht I wadna dae to fill yer life as fu' o' 
brichtness as ony lass could wish." 

" Dinna say mair, Robin, or ye'U vex me. 
Forbye, I'm feared FU hae to vex you, though 
I'm sweir to dae that, but I canna gie ye what 
ye're seekin'." 

*' Ay, but I maun e'en say mair, noo that I 
hae said sae muckle. I canna draw back. They 
say love is o' God, and I believe't. Whan a 
man has learned to loe a lass, he has risen to 
be mair God-like, and whan I hae been 
hungerin' maist for love o' you I can under- 
staun' best His love for me. 

"Whan last Sunday I heard the minister 
read that * God so loved the warld as to gie 
His Son for's,' — I say't wi' reverence, — I felt 
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that like the Almichty I wad be ready to suffer 
ocht, and gie a' that I hae — ^my very life itsel' 
— ^to win yer hert's love. As I thocht it, I 
lookit doon to whaur ye was sittin*, and I saw 
the colour come to yer cheek. It made me 
black ashamed to think I had vexed ye wi' my 
glowerin'. 

" I hae learned to loe ye wi' a love that 
naething '11 quench — a love that '11 be wi' me 
sae lang as I leeve, nae maitter what ye answer 
me the noo. Fm no ane to loss my hert twice. 
Wi' me it's aince, but it's for aye." 

It was a considerable trial to Elma to see 
the heart-hunger exhibited on his face, and 
have nothing with which to satisfy it. When 
she hesitated for a moment it was not that 
she had any doubt as to her reply; she was 
perplexed how to speak so as to give least 
pain. 

" Puir Robin, I hae but the ae answer, and 
it's no the ane ye're wantin'. I wadna liehtly 
refuse the love o' a gude man. Ony lass sud 
be prood o' sic hert's love as ye hae offered 
me the day, but gin she canna gie him back 
as gude as he offers, it's no a fair bargain. 
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Gin what Tm sayin's hard to thole, I maun 
be honest w? ye, ay, and wi' mysel' tae. 

"What ye hae telt me will ne'er pass my 
lips, it'll be atween you and me and the God 
abune. A gude hert and a clean life's no 
offered to ilka lass, and I'm no thinkin' lichtly 
o't, but what ye hae speirt I haena to gie." 

A puff of wind caught the surface of the 
loch that like a mirror had been reflecting 
the beauty of the landscape. The little 
ripple it raised effaced the picture, but the 
tiny wavelets thus created sparkled with the 
brilliance of diamonds. Robin's vision had 
vanished, and though the surface of his life 
would be changed by this adverse wind, deep 
down in his heart his love for Elma was the 
same. 

He had not noticed the change on the face 
of the water. He had taken the rose from his 
buttonhole and was absently plucking it to 
pieces, petal by petal, as though he had been 
tearing from his heart every shred of hope. 
Elma observed it all with genuine distress, 
and when Robin looked up at last and 
scanned her face, he could read sorrow, but 
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could see none of the lovelight he had set 
out in the hope of finding, and he braced him- 
self to reply — 

** It's a sair hert is mine the day, but the 
faut's no' yours. I sud hae kent that a hert 
like yours wasna for the like o' me. I'm no' 
like to forget your kindness, and though I'll 
ne'er vex you wi' speakin' aboot it again, I 
canna gie ower loein' ye. I maun let ye see 
my love's true love, in bein' content to see ye 
happy. Gin the man that'll be sae lucky as 
win yer hert is no worthy o' ye, some o' the 
sorrow 'II be mine." 

With a sigh he turned his face toward the 
loch that lay at their feet, but he was seeing 
nothing. A passing cloud had obscured the 
sun, and the water that had sparkled beneath 
its light had become suddenly dull, leaden, 
and lifeless — a picture of his own heart at 
the moment. He raised himself upon his 
crutch and stood up. Elma was still seated, 
but as she turned her face upward and met 
his look, she could not deny that his counte- 
nance was handsome though his body was mis- 
shapen. He held out his free hand and by 
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its aid helped her to rise, embarrassed a little 
now that the trial was over. With a tremor 
in his voice he said — 

" There's some things a man has nae richt 
to speir frae a lass whose hert's no' his, and 
maybe ye'll think it wrang o' me to speir't 
the noo — ^though I hae dreamed it often 
eneuch — ^wad ye let me kiss ye on the lips^ 
juist aince ? " 

Who will say that it was unmaidenly when 
she raised her face to his, and when he kissed 
her on the lips she returned the endearment? 
A look of satisfaction crept over Robin's face, 
while in her eyes there was more than a 
suspicion of tears. 

The sun had struggled through the cloud, 
and the landscape was once more full of the 
glory of its light, but when Robin set out upon 
his homeward journey, the brightness brought 
him no joy, because of the darkness of his out- 
look. As Elma remained out of doors and 
watched the retreating figure of her disap- 
pointed lover, there rose up the picture of an- 
other who was willing to share her life's joy 
and sorrow. Her heart was already his, and 
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though she had been able to prevent Alastair 
Robertson from telling his love in words, it 
was because she knew he would do so when 
she who had been to her more than mother 
would need her hdp no longer. 



XIV 
THE FORECAST 

SHE made a bonny picture — ^tHe aged seer 
of Rannoch — ^as propped with pillows 
she sat up in bed, her sweet face becom- 
ingly framed by the goffered frill of her snow- 
white cap, from the sides of which two grey 
curls had escaped. Through the absence of 
the teeth, the lips had fallen in, b^t they re- 
tained much of their firmness and all of their 
gentleness, and upon her cheeks there still 
lingered some of the bloom of earlier years. 

The hands that had long been busied in 
deeds of kindness had become wrinkled, but 
were soft and even pale as they rested on 
the counterpane that was designed in 
alternate diamonds of red and white calico. 
From where she sat she could readily see 
any one entering the door. She was enjoy- 
ing the sunshine that streamed in at the 

window and lit up the humble room in 
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which she had lived most of her life. She 
was crooning one of the Psalms of David taken 
from the metrical Psalter common to Scotland, 
when the door was opened and Alastair en- 
tered. 

His visits to Rannoch-side had become more 
frequent of late, and Mysie knew that she 
herself was not the chief attraction. A shade 
of disappointment crossed the young man's 
face when he found her alone. As he seated 
himself by her bedside, she gave him a warm 
welcome. ' 

^'Eh, Alastair> it's you. I'm glad to see 
ye; 'deed, I had a mind to write ye, only I 
didna want Elma to ken. She's up at Ericht 
' the noo, and it'll be a whilie or she can be back. 
I'm ready to hae a crack wi' ye, for there's 
that on my mind that I'm no' keen to speak o' 
to ony ane hereaboot." 

" If I can help you I will be pleased indeed, 
for I can never forget what a kind friend you 
have always been to me, a motherless laddie." 

A shadow passed over the usually placid 
face, and the hands that lay on the coverlet 
moved restlessly as she said — 
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** I ken that it canna be lang noo or I win 
hame. I hae nae fear o' what folk ca' daith, 
for it's nodit but stcekin' yer cen here, 
doverin' ower to sleep, and syne waukenin' up 
yonner. It's no the hame-gaun that troubles 
me, but I'm keen to leave a' things snod when 
I'm awa'." 

" But, Mysie, I never saw you look better. 
With all Ebna's care, you should be with us 
for a while yet. It won't do to let your spirits 
get down." 

There was no reply for a little, and Mysie's 
thoughts seemed far away, as she looked in 
the direction of the window. Then, with a 
sigh, she remarked — 

*^ I hae been seein' again. I canna juist un- 
derstaun' things, Alastair, and I maun tell ye 
aboot it." 

" Do— I have often wished to ask you 
about the * second sight' I seem never to 
have thanked you for what you were able to 
do about my mother — for the share you had 
in the recovering of her body at that terrible 
time." 

" There's nae thanks needed, laddie — ^least- 
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ways nane to me. Gie the thanks to God Al- 
michty for ilka gude gift o' His." 

" It would ill become me to ask v/hst might 
even appear impertinent questions, but tell me 
— ^When they say you have the second sight, 
what does it mean? Have you some subtle 
faculty not common to us all ? " 

" Eh, but that's easier speirt nor answered. 
It's a gift, nae doot. My mither had it, and 
her mither afore her, but hoo we cam' by't, 
or what wey it was for us and no' for you, is 
mair nor I can say. Ay, and I'm the last o' 
my folk noo, and I canna hand the giftie 



on. 
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It looks like as if the gift ran in the female 
line. I know, Mysie, there are many who pro- 
fess to read the future, provided their hand be 
first crossed with silver, but I have no faith in 
such. They simply take advantage of the 
credulous. But I can trust you in such a mjlt- 
ter. Is there really such a thing as second 
sight? Are there those who have the power 
to foretell future events ? " 

" I'll no' deny there be some that at a time 
can forecast, but maistly — sae far as I hae 
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kent them — ^they hae been cheats or hae been 
puttin' a God-gien pooer to an ill use. There 
was Betty Menzies — Betty the witch, as we 
ca'd her — ^that in my young days bided in a 
sheilin' up Ericht wey. She was an awesome 
auld body, wi' an ill face, and a nose that 
near-haun met her chin. 

" She wad fricht us bairns — ^ay, and some 
auld folk tae — as she hirpled alang leanin' on 
a crookit stick, jabberin' to hersel', or ca'in' 
doon curses on them that wadna gie her ocht 
she speirt for. But for a' that, she was a 
seer, and a hantle o' things she telled cam' a' 
true. But she had ower muckle forgaitherin' 
wi' Sawtan, and had learned his cantrips." 

" But about yourself, Mysie, have you fore- 
seen or foretold unlikely events that in time 
turned out as you forecast them ? " 

" Whiles— only whiles — ^and only sic things 
as I had seen." 

"Then how does the knowledge come to 
you — is it unsought, or have you to prepare 
yourself for it, or what? " 

" I never seek it, and I ken little hoo it 
comes. It's no' easy to understaun', and it 
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wad be waur to explain. It's no' like a 
dream, for I may be wauken a' the time, but 
there aye comes wi't a confidence that Fm 
seein' what hasna yet been, but what's comin' 
in time, sure eneuch. I doot I canna put it 
ony plainer, for, as I was sayin', it's ill to un- 
derstaun'." 

"May it, after all, not be just something 
of the nature of the dreams common to us 
all?" 

" 'Deed no I Did ever ye think aboot hoo 
queer a thing oor memory is — ^hoo we can 
hark back to a thing that happened fifty year 
syne, and see't again juist as plain as gin it 
happened the day? Memory's juist as ex- 
traordinar' as f orecastin', only we're mair used 
wi't. Efter a's said and dune, wad it be ony*- 
thing mair wonnerfu' gin we could cast oor 
memory forrit, instead o' back?" 

" Then it would not be memory — ^would it, 
Mysie ? I certainly would think it much more 
wonderful." 

Whatwey?" 

Well, it seems to me that memory is only 
recalling some event that has actually trans- 
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pired, something which we can recall as often 
as we desire." 

"Ay, laddie, but what is memory? Tdl 
me that. What pooer is't ye hae, that casts 
itsel' back, so as to gar ye see what ye had 
clean forgotten for sae lang? I see nae rea- 
son what wey a like pooer shotddna cast itsel' 
forrit." 

" Would not there be something just a bit 
uncanny about that ? " 

** I can see nocht uncanny wi't. The Al- 
michty kens the future, just as weel as He 
kens the past, and we're no surprised at it. 
You'll alloo that, will ye no' ? " 

" Certainly." 

"Weel, we're made in His image, are we 
no'? What for should ye think it odd, gin 
in some sma' wey He gied us a kennin' o' a 
like pooer? Did the Maister no' tell the 
disciples that whan He wad gang back to the 
Faither they wad hae the pooer to dae the 
things they had seen Him dae, and greater 
things f orbye ? They was to be able to dae a' 
His miracles, even to raisin' the deid — ^mair 
nor that, they did them. 
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**What wey is't we're no' able to dac sic- 
like the day ? No' because we haena the pooer, 
but for nocht else than we haena the faith. 
Na, na, laddie; to me the second sicht's no' 
near-haun sae extraordinar' as raisin' the deid, 
and Peter, for ane, did that." 

" Then you really have the power to fore- 
tell events ? " 

" I'll no' juist say that. I can only tell what 
I see, but I see things whiles — ^no' very often 
— ^and I ken weel eneuch they're comin', though 
I couldna say whan, nor can I gie ony reason 
for't." 

" For instance, could you foretell what is 
going to happen to me ? " 

" No' unless it was gien me to see. Nor 
wad it be like to dae ye ony gude, unless 
maybes at a special time. Gin ye could be 
telt ilka thing that was comin', I doot it wad 
be mair than was glide for ye. Gin oor 
Maker had meant us to ken what the future 
had laid up for us, He wad maist like hae 
gien us the special kind o' a memory — ^as I 
ca't — ^that could look forrit as weel as 
back, but He hasna, and that's ane o' 
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His great mercies, for the whilk ye sud be 
thank fu'. 

" We hae troubles eneuch to carry the wecht 
o' ilka day as it comes, wantin' the knowledge 
o' what's to happen next week, or next year. 
Gin we kent it a' afore we could ne'er thole't. 
Life wad be a sair burden we couldna cairry. 

" But whan a thing's gien me to see, and 
me no' speirin' for't, I maun e'en tell't, and 
it's aboot Elma I was wantin' to tell ye. As 
I said afore, I hae been seein' lately, and I hae 
seen Elma twicet. I wad ne'er hae spoken to 
ye aboot it, only I'm like to be awa' or the 
things happen. 

" The first time was aboot fower weeks back. 
She was in what lookit like a great muckle 
kirk, wi' twa lafts, ane abune the ither. It 
micht be what ye ca' a cathaidral, for ocht I 
ken, for I hadna seen the like afore. The 
place was fair packed wi' folk, lafts and a'. 
At the far end, the flure was raised up a gey 
bittie, and wi' a stair in the mids' for the folk 
in the body o' the kirk to win up. 

" On the raised end there wad be a dizzen 
or thereaboot o' men, weirin' lang black goons 
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like a wumman's cloak^ and wi' coloured 
muntins. An auld man, some like the Laird, 
was staunin' near-haun the stair. His goon 
was shooed owcr wi' siller flooers, or some 
like that. A heap o' young folk, maistly men, 
but a wheen lassies tae, was foUowin' ane 
anither up the steps. They was a' weirin' 
black cloaks, some trimmed doon the back wi' 
white or red or green. 

" Elma was chirtin' up the stairs amang 
them — ^her cloak had red muntins — ay, and 
she set it fine, and held her heid as heich as 
the lave. Whan she won forrit the auld 
gentleman took a roond velvet hat he had 
been haudin' in his haun, and efter bobbin' 
till her, and smilin', he touched her heid wi't. 
He lookit like's he said something till her, 
though she couldna wait, but passed on wi' 
the iave, a wheen o' the folk wavin' hankies 
and sic-like, and s)me through a side-door, and 
I didna see her again." 

As she finished the account of what she 
had seen, the troubled look returned to her 
face and she turned inquiringly to Alastair, 
but said nothing. 
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" Are you sure that it was Eltna you saw ? '' 

"As if I could be mista'en wi' the lassie 
that for aichteen year has been as gude as my 
ain dochter! Ken Elma? I wad ken her 
amang a thoosan' ony day." 

" I don't understand it, Mysie. It seems 
very strange, but what you saw appears to 
have been a graduation ceremony at Edin- 
burgh University. But how could Elma come 
to be there ? They say we each have our 
double somewhere in the world. Possibly it 
was Elma's dpuble you saw." 

" I saw Elma hersel'. I'm no mista'en, 
though I'm no like to be here when the day 
comes. There's nae sayin' but ye may be. 
But tell me, Alastair-— What's a gradiation 
ceremony, as ye ca't ? " 

" It's the occasion on which all the students 
who have satisfactorily completed their studies 
at the College get ' capped ' — get their degrees 
conferred on them by the Principal of the Uni- 
versity." 

" I'm no juist sure o' yer meanin' yet. 
What could Elma be daein' at a thing o' the 
kind?" 
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" Taking her degree, if it was Elma. You 
tell me that the hood that hung down her back 
was red colour. That would indicate she had 
successfully passed as a doctor, and as Elma 
has never been near a College — much less taken 
a degree — ^that, of course, is impossible." 

"What wey is't impossible — are there nae 
weemen doctors nooadays ? " 

" Yes, but Elma would require to have com- 
pleted a University course, and she has not 
even begun." 

"Dae ye no' see, laddie, it's to come? 
But I'm mair fashed aboot what I hae seen sin' 
syne." 

Do you care to tell me about it ? " 
Ay, I wad like to dae that. It was in the 
library o' Baldrogan, and Elma was there. 
She gied the Laird a letter, and he wadna 
touch' t, but glowered at her like's she had been 
some bizzum o' a lass. Syne he took it and 
was for pittin't intil the fire. Then he read it, 
gey fashed like afore he was through, and 
efterhin he sat wi' his heid in his hauns, like's 
he was greetin', and syne Elma slippit oot. 

"What wey should she be seein' the auld 
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Laird ; what could she hae to say to him ; what 
wey should he be sae angert at her, and sit 
ef terhin tike's he was greetin' ? Did ever ye 
hear ocht mair aboot the young Laird at Klon- 
dyke, and what wey he had been speirin' efter 
me?'' 

"Father has never written again about 
young Gilchrist or given any indication of 
why he should be interested in you. But, 
Mysie, forgive me if I say that I think you 
may be making too much of what seems to 
me to have been dreams." 

The old seer sighed in a resigned sort of 
fashion, and though for a moment she ap- 
peared disappointed with the result of this in- 
terview, she showed no irritation, but spoke 
quite cheerfully as she said — 

"Ye'll come to believe in the second sicht 
some day. When ye hae seen the things I 
hae forecast to ye the day, or heard aboot 
them, ye'U be mindin' auld Mysie Gow and 
what she telt ye." 

" Whatever happens I am not likely to for- 
get her, nor all the kindness she has shown to 
me," replied Alastair fervently. 
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MYSIE'S PASSING 

HARVEST on Rannoch-side was at its 
height, and through the open window 
came the cheery sound of the reaping 
machine. With the outer ear Ebna may have 
heard it, but her thoughts as she sat in the 
great arm-chair were far away, and her book 
lay unread upon her knee. It was ,not of the 
type ordinarily found in the hands of a village 
maiden, but was one known by the medical 
student in the earliest days of his college class, 
being none other than a treatise on botany. 

For the last half -hour she had read 
nothing, having been enticed by day-dreams 
— dreams of what might come to pass in the 
day that seemed approaching with steady, 
unfaltering feet, when she would be left 
alone in the world. Life in a Highland 
village held for her but few attractions. 
Her sphere was in the greater world with its 
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opportunities for a larger service, and she was 
specially attracted by visions of medical work 
among her sisters at home or abroad. 

It was not yet noon, her simple household 
duties were over, and she was waiting for 
Mysie Gow to awake. While yet in the midst 
of her reverie, there came a movement under- 
neath the blankets, and Mysie, raising her head 
slightly from the pillow, asked — 

"Elma, are ye there?" 

She looked round in a troubled manner, and 
Elma was at her side immediately. 

" Ay, Auntie, I hae been sittin' waitin' for 
ye to wauken," she replied. " Is there ocht 
ye wad like ? " 

" Sit doon at the fit o' the bed, there, 
whaiu- I can see ye. My een maun be failin* 
me, yet it's nocht to be wunnered at, when folk 
get to be my age — I hae been dreamin', lassie." 

While the old woman was still speaking, 
Elma had sat up on the edge of the bed, 
where the sunlight fell athwart her crown of 
golden hair, appearing to set it aglow, and 
Mysie^ with a satisfied look at the attractive 
girl, began again to talk. 
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" A' nicht I hae been awa' back in the lang 
s)me, mindin' the days whan I was a bairn. 
Noo that I hae waukened up it's to fin' mysel* 
a useless auld body, fit for nocht else but lyin' 
in my bed." 

" No' useless, Auntie — ^ye may be auld, but 
ne'er useless. Gin I leeve to your age I wish I 
may hae leeved as bonny a life as yours." 

" Hoots, awa' I ye're haverin' noo. Weel, 
as I was sayin', I hae been a bairn again 
through the nicht, seein' my mither — ^her 
that didna leeve to be near-haun sae auld as 
I hae gotten. Ye see I was the only lassie 
she had left. There had been three o' us. 
Twae was deid, and sae mither made a hantle 
o' me. I got to be mair her companion nor 
faither — faither was a serious man." 

As she spoke of him, her own cheerful face 
seemed to lengthen at the memory of it, and 
she continued — 

" I ne'er mind to hae seen him lauch. For 
a' that, he was a gude man, though ready to 
tak' a dark view o' things. My mither, again, 
could aye see a bricht side to on)rthing. 
Mony's the time she wad say she had ne'er 
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seen a clood sae black that the licht couldna 
seep through, some-gait. 

" Faither aye keepit the Sawbath, and mair 
espaicially the Fast-day. He read his Bible 
eidently, but it seemed to bring him little 
pleesure. Mither was weel acquant wi' hers, 
though nane o' us could see whaur she got the 
time for readin't, and she was rale handy at 
pickin' oot what was brichtsome. 

" Faither was great for garrin' me learn 
hale chapters o' the Bible, and aince he prom- 
ised me a saxpence gin I could repeat the hun- 
der-and-nineteent' Psaum." 

A£ the recollection of the almost hopeless 
task her lips twitched — ^possibly from sup- 
pressed amusement at the memory of the ef- 
fort, and she continued — 

" He made me learn ten verses o't ilka Sun- 
day. I think I see myseF yet — stannin' afore 
him, my hauns ahint my back — ^him in his el- 
bow-chair, wi' his Sunday * blacks' on — 
though wantin' the coat that had been folded 
by in the drawer o' the * ben ' room, whan he 
wad hae gotten hame frae the kirk. His shirt 
sleeves was white as the driven snaw, for my 
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mither bleached them hersel'. The blinds 
was a' doon, lest we micht be tempted to luik 
oot. As I stood in front o' him he wad say in 
a kind o' awesome v'ice, as he lookit hard at 
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* Weel, Mysie, can ye say your Psaum ? ' 
There was that in the wey he said it that 
garred me think he was keen to catch me 
makin' a slip — ^that maun juist hae been my 
bairn's thocht, though it ser'd to put 
smeddum in me, and made me ready to say't 
wi' ne'er a slip. He wad hear me say the ten 
verses, sittin' wi' his muckle print Psaum-book 
in his haun. 

"Afore I was near-haun through wi' the 
hunder-and-seeventy-sax verses, I had clean 
forgot the first fifty, and though my mither 
wad sit whaur she could whisper a word noo 
and than, to help me oot, I didna earn the sax- 
pence. Ever sin' syne, I can hardly thole even 
to read the hunder-and-nineteent', in the metre 
— ^I got sic a scunner at it. 

" But gin I could say my ten verses I was 
sure to mak' some slip wi' the Carritch, or 
the Ten Commandments, for it wasna easy for 
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a bairn to understaun' aboot ' Effectual Call- 
ing ' and sic-like — nor even * What is required ' 
or the 'Reasons annexed' to the Comtnand- 
ments. 

"It whiles happened that falther, gettin' 
vexed, wad send me to the *ben* room to 
learn the quastions ower again, and I maistly 
grat mysel' sleepy. Syne when he wad gang 
oot to the byre, mither wad come ben and 
gie me a sugar-bool, or a ' parli/ or maybe a 
peppermint. 

" Takin' me on her knee she wad straik my 
hair, and speir gin I wad answer the questions 
to her. It wasna lang or I had learned the 
words, though I micht ken little o* their 
meanin'. Whan faither wad come back for 
'worship,' I wad be ready to say them weel 
eneuch to please e'en him." 

Mysie stopped for a little in her story, then 
with a sigh continued— 

"Ay, and noo I'm aulder nor aither 
faither or mither was. Every Psaum or 
Paraphrase my mither learned me I can say 
aff by hert the day — no' ane forgotten. 
'Deed the aulder I get the better I like them. 
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Ye micht lilt me the hunder-and-twenty-first 
— * I to the hills will lift mine eyes/ Ye hae 
a bonny v'ice.'* 

Mysie's face lit up with pleasure as the 
little room became filled with the music of 
the singing, and when in her thin quavering 
voice she joined in the words of the last verse, 
her eyes were suffused with rapturous tears. 
When the Psalm was finished she lay still and 
radiant. Then after repeating the last two 
lines in little more than a whisper — " Hence- 
forth thy going out and in, God keep for ever 
will," — she looked up at Elma — 

" Keep mind o' that, my lassie," she Said. , 
" Gin ye lippen to Him, He'll keep yer verra 
gaun oot and in, and whan we hae tae gang 
oot for the last time— oot into the unkent — 
it'll no' be by oor lane we'll gang. He'll be 
wi' us and lead us through the pearly gates, 
and up the gowden streets." 

Elma was awed into absolute ^ilence and 
could think of no reply, but sat looking into 
the face of her benefactress. After a bit 
Mysie continued — 

"The memory o' my bairn's days has fair 
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got a gnip o' me, and I keep lookin' back. 
I think I see my graunfaither — ^mither's faither 
— ^though he was deid whan I was only five 
year auld. I mind him fine — ^his held heid 
wi' the puckle white hair hingin* weel doon on 
his neck — ^the kindly smile that hung aboot his 
mou' — ^the haun he held oot for me to grup, 
as he wad be gaun aboot, leanin' on's stick wi' 
the tither ane. 

" He didna speak muckle, but his words 
was aye kindly. Ae Sawbath efternune he 
took me up on his knee and said, blithe-like, 
as he put his haun sae gently on my heid that 
I feel the kindliness o't yet — 

" ' Wad ye like a Bible story? ' 

" Bairn-like I lookit up intil his rosy-cheekit 
face and said — * Ay.' 

" ' Weel, here's ane ye'U no' forget a' yer 
days — 

" * Jacob made for his son Josey, a tartan 
coat to keep him cosy.' 

" I see the smile on his cheery face yet, 
though it's near-haun auchty year sin' syne, 
and I could dae nocht but smile back till him 
and keek up to see gin there was onything 
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mair comin'. What mair he micht hae telt 
me I dinna ken, for just as I was thinkin' 
hoo fine it wad be gin faither's Bible lessons 
was like that, faither cam' ben the hoose wi' 
a gey lang face and said to me — 

" * Awa' oot to the bam, Mysie, and learn 
the last fower lines o' the twinty-thurd 
Psaum/ 

"Ye see, he had heard through the open 
winda what had been telt me, and he 
sterted to flyte my graunfaither. Whan I won 
oot-bye I stood and hearkened tae, and my 
faither says — 

" * What richt hae ye to mak* a mock o' the 
Bible afore the bairn? It'll upset a' her 
mither's teachin' and mine tae.' 

" Puir faither ! — and I'll be meetin' him or 
lang. I wonder, will he ken me, will he may- 
bes e'en hae learned to smile? " 

In^ the midst of her reminiscence there came 
a knock at the door, and the rural postman 
came in with a letter. When he had gone 
away Mysie asked — 

" Is't for me — ^wha can it be f rae ? Get me 
iny specs, lassie." 
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Having put on her spectacles, she remarked 
again: "Wha can it be frae? I dinna ken 
the hand o' write." 

The fingers trembled somewhat as she 
opened it. There was a short letter written 
in a legal hand, and enclosing a logger one 
written on thinner and poorer paper. She 
read but slowly, and frequently adjusted her 
glasses as though in some unaccountable way 
they must be at fault to convey such strange 
intelligence. 

Elma watched her face but said nothing 
until Mysie, before she had half finished the 
perusal, exclaimed excitedly and with a little 
joyful soh— 

" The Lord be praised this day, Elma ! " 

The excitement in the old lady's face was 
intense and her hands were twitching ner- 
vously. 

" What is't, Auntie ? Ye hae telt me nocht 
yet." 

"Oh, my bonnie lassie, that has been like 
my ain bairn to me. Hoo am I to tell ye — 
whaur am I to b^in? Ye' re nae nameless 
lassie the day. Ye can baud up yer heid as 
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heich as the lave. Read it ower to me^ Elma, 
till I mak' sure it's true. I'm a' in a trimmle. 
Read it oot." 

Surprised and bewildered Elma proceeded 
to read the letter, which was from a firm 6f 
Edinburgh lawyers, enclosing another from 
Dudley Gilchrist, the young Laird of Bal- 
drogan, written upon his deathbed. It was 
dated from Klondyke, where for some years 
he had been living a wild, reckless life. 

Quite recently he had met with a Perth- 
shire man who had formerly been a shepherd 
in the Rannoch district. Through him he 
came into possession of the astounding in- 
telligence that he was Elma's father. In his 
College days he had lost his heart to a penni- 
less girl — ^though of good family — ^who was 
governess in the house of one of his rela- 
tives. His father forbade a marriage so un- 
suitable, and to remove him from the way of 
temptation sent him to Africa — ^not, however, 
before the young couple had been secretly mar- 
ried. 

He purposed on attaining his majority to 
return home and publicly ratify the marriage. 
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Before the year had passed, however, the an- 
nouncement of her death appeared in an Edin- 
burgh newspaper, and the father hastened to 
communicate the intelligence and to urge his 
son's return. 

Disappointed beyond measure and with little 
attraction in his father's home he became an 
idle wanderer, leading a free, roving life. 
Considering his father to have been the pri- 
mary cause of his young wife's death, he 
ceased all communication with him. Neither 
father nor son was aware, however, that in a 
cottage not far from TuUiglass a child had 
been bom, who became the heiress of Baldro- 
gan; nor that the peasant couple who had 
taken charge of the child during the mother's 
recovery from a critical operation had left it 
at Mysie Gow's door, on the eve of their de- 
parture for the Far West. 

Eighteen years later, in the great mining 
city, the young Laird met the shepherd and 
his wife, and became aware of the existence 
of his daughter. Through his Edinburgh 
lawyers he made searching inquiry, which re- 
sulted in the corroboration of the story, and 
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having eventually received certificates of his 
marriage and of his daughter's birth, he ar- 
ranged to return home for the purpose of 
claiming his child. 

The day before his intended departure, in 
a drunken quarrel he received fatal injuries. 
During the few days before death released 
him, he was able to write to his lawyers ask- 
ir^ them to acquaint his father and take such 
steps as would be necessary to assure his 
daughter's rightful position. 

When she had finished reading the letters 
it was Elma who exclaimed — 

" Auntie, it's like a fairy story or a bit oot 
o' a novel. I canna think it's me I hae been 
readin' aboot the noo. Eh, I'm wae for my 
mither — ^her sae young, and to be sae sune 
taen. My faither, tae, wad hae been a differ^* 
ent man gin she had leeved. She wad hae 
keepit 'm ridit." 

The joy on Mysie's face faded for a time as 
she said — 

"'I could hae likit that yer forebears had 
been in a himibler wey o' leevin'. It'll be a 
gey responsibeelity for a lass brocht up like 
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ye hae been to tak' her place at Baldrogan. 
But it's nane o' your daein'. We maun e'en 
lippen to Him wha in His ain gude providence 
has made a'thing sae clear, and has granted me 
this great favour afore He tak's me hame." 

" But ye'U no send me to Baldrogan ? " was 
the excited reply. " I couldna gang. Gin 
the Laird did sae ill by my f aither he's no like 
to deal ony kindlier wi' me. Forbye, I'll ne'er 
leave you, that has been to me baith mither 
and f aither. My richt place is here, and here 
I'm gaun to bide, sae lang as ye're spared." 

" Gin it be the Lord's wuU, ye'll bide wi' 
me till He comes. It canna be lang noo, and 
wi' xnt grown to be sic a useless body, I could 
ill dae wantin' ye." 

The unwonted excitement had kept the 
dear old saint awake long after her usual hour, 
and when the September night closed in she 
was still rehearsing the strange story told in 
the letter. The lamp had been lit, and Elma, 
to soothe her, had read as an evening portion 
the words in which the Psalmist speaks of how 
God gives sleep to His beloved. It seemed 
to bring her peace^ and by and by she said — 
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"Tm tired noo — I think I could sleep gin 
ye was to creep in aside me, Elma. I'd like 
to baud ye in my auld airms again, like's I 
used to dae." 

Elma quickly undressed and slipped beneath 
tbe blankets, and Mysie stretching out a thin 
arm said pleadingly — 

'' Cam' near, Elma lassie, and lie on my 
airm. — Cuddle close up and lay yer chedc to 
mine. That's it, my bairn. Ay, ye keep my 
auld hert warm." 

With her left arm encircling the young girl's 
neck she lovingly stroked her face again and 
again. 

" Kiss me, my bonny doo," she continued. 
" Eh, but I'm a prood wumman the nicht ! 
I hope it's no' wrang to be sae uplifted. I 
maun e'en say wi' the Psaumist, * My cup run- 
neth over ! ' " 

For a time she lay quiet, with closed eyes, 
a wondrous feeling of contentment in her 
heart, patting affectionately all the while the 
cheek of the maiden who had been the means 
q{ brightening the closing years of a long and 
unselfish life, murmuring endearing names, or 
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at times whispering thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for all His goodness. With a request for 
another kiss she withdrew her arm, turned her 
face to the wall, and said with a contented lit- 
tle sigh — 

" I'm fell tired. I think I'll sleep noo. My 
mind's at rest. Ay, lassie — it'll juist be sae 
He gi'es sleep to His beloved." 

Almost immediately " the father of forget- 
fulness" cast his mantle about her, and her 
breathing became quiet and regular as a child's. 
But Elma lay long with unclosed eyes, build- 
ing airy castles as the new world opening to 
her offered its many attractions. Nor did she 
take note of the passing hours till a puff of 
wind stirred the dying embers in the grate, 
causing a tiny flicker of light to fall on the 
face of the clock, showing the hour to be 
half-past two. She drew the blankets closer 
round her, and was speedily in the realm of 
unconsciousness. 

When she awoke, the morning sun peered 
in at the window and revealed the ashes in 
the grate, grey and dead. Was it the sight 
of them that caused her to shiver and look 
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apprehensively round as for some dread thing ? 
Though the bedclothes were still close about 
her there was an unaccountable, eerie feeling 
of chill. 

Preparing to get up, she was startled when 
her feet touched something cold. She looked 
inquiringly into the face of her bedfellow. 
It seemed younger than its wont, its wrinkles 
were gone, and a pleasant smile hovered about 
the lips. A curl had escaped from underneath 
the cap, and coming uncomfortably close to 
her eye, Elma sought to replace it ; but as she 
did so she shrank back, for the face was cold 
as ice. The aged seer had looked for the sleep 
of God's beloved, nor had He disappointed her. 
When she awoke it was to be with Him. 

The news spread quickly through the vil- 
lage that Mysie Gow was dead, and though it 
was Sabbath morning the people gathered in 
little groups, speaking with bated breath of the 
suddenness of the summons. The feeling of 
sorrow was universal, for there was no home 
in the village where she had not visited as an 
ar^el of light. Children spoke in awed whis- 
pers, or looked up wonderingly into the tear- 
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filled eyes of their parents, who, sighing, told 
them — " Mysie Gow's deid." 

The most striking incident occurred when 
Elspeth Forbes appeared, her apron thrown 
over her face to hide the tears she could not 
restrain, as she exclaimed in remorseful 
words — 

" Oh, sirs, the day ! — an' it had been me I 
could hae been better spared ! What's the vil- 
lage to dae wantin' Mysie? Mony's the time 
I hae gaen ben the hoose and grutten like a 
bairn, when I minded that for a' my ill 
words she never showed anger. Noo she's 
awa, and I hae lost my chance to tell 
her." 

She returned to her cottage, closed and 
bolted the door, and for the first time in the 
memory of Tulliglass she was absent from 
church, and her window blinds remained down 
all day. 

When our spirit has gone forth, our 
friends take up the discarded body — ^the soul's 
outer wrapping which has been tended and 
fed so assiduously — ^the body which distin- 
guished us from our fellows — ^and they haste 
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to bury it out of sight lest it become an of- 
fence. 

Two days later the mourners waited to 
fulfil a like office for the seer of Rannoch. 
The men of the village assembled within the 
cottage, where the venerable minister read 
portions of the Scripture that dealt with the 
resurrection of the just, and the life beyond 
the grave. This was followed by a thanks- 
giving prayer offered to Almighty God for 
the life on earth of his humble handmaiden: 

Then when the coffin had been lifted from 
the trestles where it had lain during the 
simple service, it was carried outside, where 
four of the men were in readiness to receive 
it and convey it to its last resting-place. A 
procession was formed, the minister leading, 
and the sombre cavalcade made an orderly 
descent. 

In the northwest comer of the burying- 
ground, on a gentle eminence facing the 
south, lay the fresh opened grave, which had 
received the dust of her forebears. Ere the 
earth had been cleft so deep as to disturb 
this, they found sufficient space wherein to 
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consign the casket which now held that 
which they once had called Mysie Gow, but 
which no longer responded to the familiar 
name. 

As they heard the dull thud of descending 
earth -upon the wood that for a time must 
prevent the finer clay mingling with its ruder 
kind, the warm blood of the mourners ran 
cold in their veins. And when the scar in 
the ground had been healed, and the green 
turf like a coverlet had been deftly tucked 
about the sleeping dust, the men raised their 
hats in a final act of reverence, and turned 
homeward, leaving the lonely God's acre to 
resume its accustomed quiet. 



XVI 
THE LAIRD OF BALDROGAN 

NIGEL GILCHRIST-GILCHRIST of 
Baldrogan, a disappointed and lonely 
old man, sat in his library, crouched up 
in a low chair by the fireside. Doubled up in 
his seat he gave no hint of his height, and like 
those who have reached his age he had b^^ to 
" crine " — ^to use a picturesque Scottish word 
that describes that general reduction in bulk 
when the shoulders become bowed and the body 
bent. 

His threescore years and ten had increased 
the hardness of his face, in which the deep- 
set, shaggy-browed eyes came too close. It 
was clean-shaven, showing a large mouth with 
narrow, unfeeling lips. The heaviness of the 
jaw was modified by the grey side-whiskers, 
reminiscent of a bygone fashion, and so 
trimmed as somewhat to soften it3 harshness. 

The Castle of Baldrogan was little more 
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than an ancient Scottish keep, whose massive 
walls were harled and white-washed. Its 
front was pierced by windows placed at 
irregular intervals with the intention of in- 
troducing light at the most convenient points 
within, regardless of external symmetry. 
The doorway was without a porch, and had 
only such protection as was offered by the 
two turrets that flanked it, like huge pepper- 
boxes on each side, and terminated immedi- 
ately above the roof. A stone stairway, num- 
bering a score of steps, led up to the heavy 
oaken door. 

The library was a cosy room, though 
sombre because of the deep setting of the 
two narrow windoAVs. Lunch was over, and 
the Laird was contentedly smoking while he 
waited for the arrival of letters and the news- 
paper, which Bolton, his butler and general 
factotum, was bringing in. 

He was in no haste to open the leathern 
case that contained the day's mail, for the 
post nowadays seldom brought anything 
more interesting than stray communications 
from the stock and share brokers whom he 
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employed to assist him in a vain effort to 
increase his dwindling income. Having un- 
locked it and emptied the contents on the 
table, he glanced carelessly at the envelopes, 
one after another. 

The only one that interested him was a 
long one that bore the Edinburgh post-mark 
and had the name of a legal firm embossed 
on the flap. Not being from his own lawyers, 
he proceeded with some degree of curiosity 
to open it, but had not read far before his 
thin lips hardened and his stern face became 
grey and haggard. In its brevity the. letter 
was almost brutal, and ran as follows : — 

" It is our painful duty to acquaint you 
of the sudden death at Klondyke on the 7th 
inst. of our late client, Mr. Dudley Gilchrist- 
Gilchrist. We have been charged to ac- 
quaint you of this, and of the fact of his mar- 
riage to Elma Margaret, youngest daughter 
of the late Frederick Winton de Courcy, of 
Winton Hall, Norfolk, by whom he had a 
daughter, who in accordance with the entail 
now becomes heiress to the lands of Baldrogan. 

" By the same post we have written to Miss 
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Gilchrist-Gilchrist, making her aware of her 
father's decease and of her own prospects. 
Neither your granddaughter nor her guardian, 
Miss Gow, who lives in the village of Tulli- 
glass, was aware of her parentage. Our 
client would have introduced his daughter ill 
person but for his untimely death." 

The letter needed no second reading. The 
facts, plainly if baldly stated, had already 
burnt themselves into his brain. He did not 
rise from his chair — indeed, he hardly stirred 
as he continued to hold in his hand the cruel 
communication. His mouth felt strangely 
dry and the desire to swallow became pain- 
ful from lack of moisture. 

For many years he had heard nothing of 
his son — ^khew nothing of where he was or 
how he lived. Now, with the dew of his 
youth scarce faded, he had gone from him — 
gone without even a farewell word. Life 
must become now more drab and monotonous 
than ever. Nor did the thought of his grand- 
child bring him much comfort. She was 
alien to him — the daughter of the woman he 
had sought to prevent his son marrying. He 
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had been outwitted, too, and this rankled in 
his mind and set him against the child of those 
who had thus defeated him. 

For long he sat in his chair looking 
straight before him, dazed by the tidings. 
Then he rose and began slowly to pace the 
floor — ^his head bent, his hands clasped behind 
his back. His feet were slack and ready 
to stumble, and the vicious kick he admin- 
istered to a stool that was in his way 
gave an indication of the inward disturb- 
ance. 

He stopped in front of an escritoire and 
unlocking it drew out a portrait of his son — 
a photograph taken just before he had gone 
to Africa, showing a handsome lad with an 
attractive face, marked as yet by no evil lines. 
Now he had gone from his ken, launched on 
the great unknown sea. 

" Dudley, my son," — and he addressed the 
picture with a little catch in his voice not 
common to him, — "have I indeed been so 
hard a father as you have been thinking? 
Had you no love for me? With all my 
roughness and my seeming harshness, I loved 
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you, my boy, though I may have been too 
proud to show it." 

He set the portrait on . the mantelpiece 
and resumed his slow pacing of the floor, 
stopping at times to look out of the window, 
though he saw nothing, not even the falling 
of a leaf as the autumn breeze detached it 
from the gaunt branch, leaving it to fall 
desolate at the foot of the tree where it had 
been born and had lived its little life. His 
eyes were turned inward, and as he peered 
down the vista of the past he felt guilty, and 
stood scourging himself with the leaded thongs 
of memory. 

Nor were there tears in his eyes. He could 
but sigh and let his head droop lower on his 
breast as, from window to fireplace, he walked 
foi-ward and back again for over an hour. 
Then he took the picture in his hand, earnestly, 
even affectionately, studying the face of his son. 

" He might have written me," he said. 
" Yet perhaps I deserved it all. He inherited 
my obstinacy — ^yet he might have sent some 
last kind word — some farewell message. 
Have I been so unlovely, so unlovable? " 
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Tired and depressed he drew his chair 
close up to the Bre, for his blood was thin, 
and this trial caused it to run cold in his veins. 
He listlessly opened the other letters, threw 
them aside, and taking up the newspaper be- 
gan to read. It is possible to read and at the 
same time have one's mind engrossed in quite 
a different subject from that of our book. 
The old man found that he had read several 
columns of the paper, not a word of which he 
could recollect, save the last line, on which his 
eye now rested unsatisfied. 

He dropped the paper, and pressing farther 
back into his chair as though to get away from 
himself, set the fingers of each hand tip to tip, 
and offered himself again to the cruel flagella- 
tions of memory. With no perceptible change 
of position he remained thus, until in the twi- 
light Bolton entered to announce that dinner 
was served, and was surprised to find his 
master, usually punctilious in the matter of 
dress, had not changed into the evening clothes 
he had laid out for him an hour before. 

He could not help noting also that he ate 
little and drank sparingly, and that the cup 
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of black coffee brought to him later in the 
library was still untouched when the follow- 
ing morning he went to throw open the win- 
dows of the room. 

At a comparatively early hour the Laird 
retired to his bedroom, but getting a glimpse 
• of his own reflection in the long mirror, 
hardly recognised himself in the bent old 
man, with shufiling gait, so unlike the spruce 
elderly gentleman who had looked back to 
him from the glass that same morning. 

As he proceeded to undress, his fingers felt 
thick and clumsy and his hands shook. When 
he got into bed and had extinguished the light, 
he lay with throbbing brain as the minutes 
dragged past with weighted feet, till sl^p, 
twin-brother to death, threw his arms about 
him and held him in an uneasy embrace till the 
new day was ushered in. 

Half of the week passed, and becoming 
inured to his disappointment he was turning 
his face to the world again. He acknowledged 
to himself that it might be wise to com- 
municate with his granddaughter. There 
arose; too, a longing to see her and a curiosity 
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to know what she might have inherited of his 
boy's looks or character. Elma received that 
same day a ceremonious letter containing a re- 
quest that she would come and see him. 

As the hour of the interview drew near he 
became restless, walking often to the window 
that overlooked the road by which she should 
arrive, yet he got no glimpse of her until Bol- 
ton ushered her in. 

It was very evident, as he rose from his 
chAir, that his first impression was favour- 
able. The plain black gown, albeit made in 
the village, did not hide the graceful lines of 
her figure, and he did not fail to take note of 
her ease of carriage as with hand outstretched 
she came forward to meet him. 

He was attracted by the finely modelled face, 
and with the eyes that were certainly those^'of 
his boy. He chose for her seat the chair im- 
mediately opposite his own, where the sun- 
light would fall upon her, while he himself 
would be in a shade that would deal kindly 
with the lines in his face. She was scarcely 
seated until he remarked with more than a 
degree of pleasun 
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" I have no need to inquire whose daughter 
you are. Your eyes and the set of the mouth 
are my boy's/' 

As he spoke he looked up to where his son's 
picture stood on the mantelpiece. Following 
the line of his eyes, and being agreeably sur- 
prised to be so kindly greeted, Elma pointed 
to the photograph and asked — 

"Is it my faither?" 

" It was taken just before he left home," he 
replied, as he rose and handed the picture to 
her. " Poor lad ! it was a good likeness of 
him then. I have n^ver seen him since." 

Deeply interested to look for the first time 
on her father's picture, she held it lovingly 
as though it were he himself. The impression 
made was a pleasant one, though there were 
tears in her eyes as she remembered she could 
never see him, or hear the sound of his voice. 
With the photograph still in her hand she 
asked in a hesitating sort of way — 

"Haeyehers?" 

" No, I never saw her," and his hard look 
forbade further questions in that direction. 
He continued : " You may have considered 
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me remiss in not sooner sending for you. 
But you can understand how the shock of 
my son's death, the unexpected news of his 
marriage, and the fact of your own existence^ 
upset me for a time/' 

"Ay, they upset mair nor you, and were 
the cause o' my Auntie's death, I think." 

Displeased at the unwelcome sound of her 
Scots speech, his brow contracted and he said 
snappishly — 

" Miss Gow was no relation of yours, though 
she adopted you in your childhood." 

" Nae doot she wasna sib to me, if that's 
what you mean, but she has been mair nor 
mither and faither to me," and tears filled her 
eyes at the remembrance of her goodness, and 
how recently she had been bereft of her bene- 
factress. 

" It's unfortunate that you have been so 
humbly reared, and I must tell you at once 
that I dislike exceedingly the Scots dialect. 
However, a year or two at a good boarding- 
school, or a little while under the care of a 
lady companion, should enable you to forget 
all that." 
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" Alastair had a thocht o' that tae, but he 
says gin I gang to the College FU no' be lang 
or I learn the toon's wey o' speakin'." 

"Alastair? Pray, who is Alastair — ^your 
brother ? No, of course that could not be." 

The colour that dyed her cheeks as her 
grandfather spoke of her lover, enhanced her 
beauty as she replied — 

" Alastair is son to Duncan Robertson that 
in the lang syne was shepherd up-bye." 

" Has he some special interest in you ? 
There's no foolish boy and girl attachment, I 
hope?" 

There was distinct displeasure in the tone, 
and he waited impatiently for her reply. 

" 'Deed there's nae foolish attachment, as ye 
ca't." 

" Because you can easily see," continued the 
old man in a tone as though he were laying 
down the law, " that in your altered circum- 
stances any entanglement of that sort would 
have to be relinquished." 

" I see little odds the chainge can mak' to 
either him or me. We couldna mairry for 
twa-three year ony wey, and anither twa micht 
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sec me through the College. We're baith 
young yet." 

Nigel Gilchrist's face was not pleasant to 
look at as he discovered just then, that, like 
her father before her, she was prepared to 
dispute his will when necessary, and it fore- 
boded no good that his upper lip stiffened as 
he asked her — 

" Is this — ^this entanglement of long stand- 
ing?" 

" Nae mair nor a week past — at least since 
I gied my promise." 

His face cleared at what seemed the more 
hopeful look of matters. An affair of a wedc 
ought not to be difficult to overcome. 

" Ah, I am relieved. I was a^aid it was 
of old standing, and might have been more 
difficult to get over. But a week — ^well, that 
sounds more hopeful. You must see that as 
my granddaughter it will be necessary for you 
to marry in your own station in life — ^you 
are heiress of Baldrogan. We'll be able to 
make matters up to your friend somehow. 
Money goes a long way in healing broken 
hearts." 
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As he spoke he looked slyly at Elma, and 
not waiting for a reply continued — 

" If he's a young man of sense he will see 
how impossible it must be for a son of a 
former shepherd of mine to aspire to the hand 
of my granddaughter. You may safely leave 
that matter with me to settle. As for your- 
self, my dear, your looks and your carriage 
proclaim that you are well born." 

Elma, taken aback, was not so ready as her 
wont with a reply, and her grandfather com- 
placently continued as though matters were 
already settled. 

" Well, well, I am getting almost too old to 
begin and break in a young girl like you," 
and he laughed at the thought. '^ If I am not 
very much mistaken, that firm little chin prom- 
ises that I won't have it all my own way — 
that there^s enough of my son in you to make 
the undertaking rather difficult." 

Having by this time regained her coolness, 
she replied — 

" Ye speak as gin I was to hae nae say " 

"No say? Ha, ha! I like that. Your 
father's daughter will expect considerable 
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' say,' or I am greatly mistaken. You have 
the Gilchrist blood, and it ever ran hot. Now, 
then, about young Robertson — ^what should 
we offer ? By the bye, what business is he in ? 

" Is't Alastair yc're speakin' o', and offerin' 
siller in the same breath? What dae ye tak* 
me for ? " 

*' For a sensible young lady, with a touch 
of inherited temper. Don't begin to be un- 
reasonable now. Remember your position as 
my granddaughter, and the handsome daugh- 
ter of Dudley Gilchrist^Gilchrist. You can 
make a splendid marriage.'' 

By this time Elma's whole nature had risen 
in rebellion. She thought of the devoted love 
of the man who had wooed and won her 
when she was a nameless girl, and of his hero- 
ism in offering her immediate freedom when 
he learned her parentage. She thought also 
of the man before her who had cruelly robbed 
his son of a worthy bride, and she replied 
hotly— 

"Ye little ken wha ye're speakin' to. Is 
my life no' my ain to dae wi' as I like — ^least- 
ways, sae lang as I dinna tak' it awa' frae God 
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Almichty ? Ye cam' atween your ain son and 
my mith^, and spiled life for baith o' them, 
and ye're seekin' to dae the like again. Ye 
hae dune't aince ower often a'ready. Ye may 
be gran'faither to me, but I'm Alastair's mair 
nor I'm yours. It's Alastair I'll mairry, and 
what's mair, I'm prood to dae't." 

As she spoke she rose from her chair and 
stood before him, her eyes flashing and her 
head erect. Though Nigel Gilchrist knew 
that in his granddaughter he had found his 
equal, he was none the less angry at his own 
iailure, nor would he yield to her any more 
than he had done to bis son. 

" Is the girl mad ? " he almost shouted in 
his fury. "Damn it all, do you know what 
you are doing in marrying the plebeian son 
of a shepherd of mine? Why, it's sitnply 
monstrous. It's nothing short of madness — 
out of my sight with you ! Never let me see 
your face again, and be damned to you for 
the stubborn idiot that you are ! '* 

In his fury he had not observed that she 
had already gone without even having heard 
his parting curse, and when he came to think 
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matters calmly over, he was not sorry she had 
not. 

Before a week had gone Elma had left Tul- 
liglass, and the proud, stubborn man, her 
grandfather, made no attempt to communicate 

with her. She removed to Edinburgh, and 
after conferring with Alastair and her father's 
lawyers, entered herself on the Collie roll 
as a student of medicine. 

Though she never lost her affection for 
the homely, piquant Scots dialect — ^the speech 
she had learned from Mysie Gow, her 
benefactress— she gradually relinquished its 
regular use, in part because she no longer as- 
sociated with those who used it, but also in 
prospect of the position she would one day oc- 
cupy as Mistress of Baldrogan, 



XVII 
A DRINK FRAE THE WEE WAAL 

"AM I dreamin' yet — ^whaur am I noo? 
/V Nurse! See here, lassie, am I 
dreamin' again, or am I wauken the 
noo? Mind ye, there maun be nae coddin*. 
Tell me straucht." 

It was Dugald Campbell who spoke. He 
lay strapped down to his bed in a ward of 
the Royal Infirmary, for he had met with a 
terrible accident and there was no likelihood 
of recovery. The question addressed to his 
nurse was suggested through the passing of 
a company of medical students who were go- 
ing round the wards. Among them he had 
recognised Elma, and her presence had greatly 
excited him, and turned his thoughts back to 
Rannoch-side. 

"You have been dreaming a bit, but you 
are quite awake just now. You must try not 
to excite yourself so much. It will do you 
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serious harm. Wait until the students have 
gone past, then you can tell me all about it/' 

'^Deil a bit o' me! Til wait till nae stu« 
dents gang by. I maun e'en speak to yon lass 
wi the book and the pencil. See here, nurse, 
let me sit up." 

He attempted to raise himself in bed, but 
the straps proved too strong. 

" Now you must try to be quiet. All the 
girls seem to have books and pencils. Which 
one do you wish to speak to ? " 

"Dod, wummanf Can ye no' see? It's 
yon bonny ane — ^no, no! no' that ane wi' the 
specs — ^no, nor that rid-heided ane — ^see, she's 
lookin' this road the noo— her wi' the sparklin' 
een. Hae! Elma lassie, dae ye no' mind o' 
me ? Dod ! she doesna hear me." 

Spent with the exertion and the excitement, 
his head that he had managed to raise an inch 
or two fell limp on the pillow, and two tears 
slowly trickled down his cheeks. 

Elma had heard, however, and was sur- 
prised at a patient naming her. It may 
have been contrary to class etiquette, but she 
relinquished her place among the students, and 
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came to his bedside, wondering. Seeing the 
closed eyes she whispered to the nurse in at- 
tendance — 

" Who is he ?— Why did he call me ? " 
Dugald caught the sound of the voices, and 
opening his eyes, a smile lit up his face as he 
said — 

" Eh, Elma, I'm awfu' gled to see ye — ^the 
first kent face, sin' I cam' here." 
"Why, it's Dugald Campbell!" 
" Ay. It's juist Dugal, whatever." 
" Puir fellow, and hoo do you come to be 
here, Dugal?" At the sight of the village 
carrier she relapsed into her natural Scots 
speech. " I'm glad ye didna let me pass, 
though I'm vexed to see ye sae dune. I'll 
be back in ten meenits. Well hae a fine 
crack, and you'll tell me all about it." 

" Haste ye back, lassie. Could ye no' mak' 
it five instead o' ten meenits? Weel, weel; 
haste ye back, for I'll coont ilka meenit till 
ye come." 

Elma quickly overtook her fellow-students, 
saw the finish of the round, and returned to 
the ward within the promised time. Dugald's 
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eye had been fastened on the door all the 
time, and his long visage brightened as she 
hastened across the floor to his bedside. 

'^What a time ye hae been, lassie! I'm 
sure it's mair nor an oor." 

" No, no, Dugal ; no' a meenit mair nor the 
ten. Noo let's hear hoo ye come to be lyin' 
there, and hoo lang ye hae been. But ye're 
no' to excite yersel' or the nurse '11 send me 



awa'." 



" Sit doon, then. Noo, gie me a grup o' 
yer haun. Ay, that's it. It stecdies me a 
wee, for my hert's duntin' in my breist, till it 
gets fair deefenin'." 

" Rest ye, noo, till your heart gets a little 
steadier. I'm no' gaun to hurry awa'. We'll 
hae a lang crack, and ye maun e'en tak' yer 
time ower't. Nurse '11 no' be pleased gin ye 
get excited." 

With her cool hand within his hot and 
horny one he became quieter and more restful, 
watching with keen interest every expression 
of her face. He began — 

"Elma, they say I'm deein' — and I'm 
feart. Deein', and me no' turned sixty yet 
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Ay, and I ken it's true. It'll no be lang 
aither." 

" Ye'll ne'er dee, Dugal, till aince the Mais- 
ter has made ye ready to gang. There's 
nocht to be feart o'. It's your hame-gaun. 
We'll speak aboot that again. Would ye like 
to tell me aboot the accident?'* 

"Ay, juist that — ^the accident, was ye 
sayin'? Weel, ye see, it was this wey. 
' Ginger ' — ^puir auld beast — ^had to be shot. 
There was a gey whilie that the harness and 
the shafts keepit 'm up, but no muckle main 
Gin he got sterted on a level road, he could 
keep gaun for a bittie; but fine, ye ken, the 
roads in oor kintra-side's no planned on the 
level. 

" Ae day we had gotten up the brae as far 
as the Ludge, whan withoot ony wamin' — 
trippin' ower a stane, maist-like — ^he cam* 
doon wi' a daud, and the cairt on the tap o'm. 
Naething wad gar him rise. He glowered at 
me wi' his great muckle een — ^that himian-like 
— I couldna thole't. I gaed in at the Ludge 
yett, and speirecl the len' o' a gun. 

" I was sae dementit they wad hardly gie 
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me't for fear I tnicht shoot mysel'. I gnippit 
the thing oot o' their haun, and shot the puir 
beast ahint the lug. It gaed ae squeal, flung 
oot its feet, and that was the last o' puir 
* Ginger/ " 

" Noo lie still for a bittie, Dugal. Dinna 
speak ony mair the noo, till ye get back yer 
breath. FU sit aside ye/* 

The hot fingers relaxed their grip for a lit- 
tle, and the patient closed his eyes, and seemed 
even for a brief mc»nent to sleep. Opening 
his eyes he resumed — 

** Weel, ye see, I had juist to buy anither 
horse. Sandy Tamson had ane to sell, that 
he wad gie me a bargain o', for it had an 
ill temper. I thocht I could sune sort that, 
gin I had her — ^ye see, the new ane was a 
meer — she had been kirsened * Black Bess/ 

" But whether it was wi' me bein' used wi' 
sic a canny-gaun beasts or that we had baith 
a gey smeddum o' temper, and was baith like 
to tak' the sturdies whiles, I canna say. Fm 
feart my sweerin' sin' syne '11 no stand me in 
gude steed the noo, gin it's a' true that Elspeth 
Forbes says. She has some bits o' her Bible 
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gey weel at her tongue end, but there's nane 
o' them bring ye muckle pleesure or comfort. 

"Wi' Mysie Gow it was different. She 
was aye cheery and happy hersel'. Gin ye 
got a verse o' Scripter whiles, ye had some 
pleesure in thinkin' ower't. Gin she needed 
to fin* faut, ye couldna be vexed wi' her, ye 
was sure she had the richt en' o' the stick. 
I'm makin' a lang story o't, lassie, but ye'U 
hear me oot, wull ye?" 

"Ay, indeed I will, Dugal. I want to 
hear the hale story. Tak' another wee rest, 
There's nae need to hurry yersel'." 

He closed his eyes for a few minutes and 
then resumed — 

" Power days syne, I was up at Struan wi' 
a load. Efter gettin' quat o't, I gied the 
meer a feed and syne got a bite mysel'. Then 
I yoked her, and we gaed up the brae to the 
station, for I had to get a wheen things to 
bring hame. She was gey skeich, efter her 
feed, but I thocht naething o' that. We had 
the loadin' maist feenished and the train was 
ready to stert. 

"The great muckle ass o' an engineman, 
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though he saw it frichtit the meer, begood to 
let aff steam. What atween the white clood 
and the noise o't she got fair mad. Risin' up 
on her hin' feet she got 2! in a trimmle^ an' 
afore I kent ocht mair, I was coupit clean oot 
the cairt. She set aff at a gallop, draggin' me 
ahint, for the reins had gotten fankled on my 
cleek. 

** Syne the cleek cam' aff, just as she had 
pooed me roon richt in front o' her. The 
cairt gaed ower me — ^loaded as it was-^and I 
heard my banes crackin', like's they had been 
sae mony pea-sticks. I kent nae mair efter 
that till I cam' to mysd' here--strappit doon 
like thi&— doctors and nurses roon aboot me. 
I'm strappit doon yet — ^no' able to turn — ^no' 
like to turn again." 

" Puir Dugal, it's been fair awfu', but ye're 
no' to talk ony mair the noo. Ye maun lie 
quate, and try to get a wink o' sleep. I'm 
gaun to sit by ye." 

" Oh, I'm no gaun to dee the day. They 
tell me I hae a graun constitution or I couldna 
hae stood it. Noo that I hae seen you, I'll 
no' dee jaist yet." 
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At this juncture the nurse returned, and 
observing the wan look on the carrier's face 
said — 

" Now, Mr. Campbell, you have talked too 
much and have quite excited yourself. Un- 
less you get quieter I must send your friend 
away." 

" Maister Cawmil, indeed ! Dinna ' mais- 
ter ' me, wumman. I'm juist a cairter. They 
ca' me Dugal." 

" Well, Dugald, take a sip of this. It will 
ease the pain and help you to sleep." 

It was not long until he fell asleep, and 
Elma left him for the night. Next day she 
returned and Alastair with her. It was un- 
mistakable pleasure that lit up the carter's 
face at sight of them. 

" It's uncommon kind o' ye baith," he be- 
gan, " but I'm no worth the trouble o't. Eh, 
Alastair, ye're gettin' terr'ble like yer faither. 
Ye hae grown to be sic a great muckle chap. 
It seems nae langer nor yestreen sin' ye was 
greetin' that yer mither had been taen, and noo 
it's Dugal that's gaun. Ay, ay — ^juist that. 

*' I'm no' sae clear in my heid the day. I'm 
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jaloosin' it's thae opiates, as they ca' them. 
They gie ye sleep, nae doot, and they deeden 
the pain, but they jummle the joodgement a 
bit." 

To all this Alastair replied — 

" Is there anything I can do to make it 
easier for you, Dugald ? I know you are very 
comfortable here, but if there is anything you 
would like me to do, tell me and I will gladly 
get it done." 

" It's kindly said, Alastair, and it's weel 
meant, tae, but I canna think o' onything. 
They're rale kind to me here. I hae the pick 
o' everything. Whan I'm dry, I can hae 
champagne gin I like. But, man, there was 
never onything slockened my thirst like a drink 
f rae the wee waal yonner. 

" Ye'U mind it ? The wee spring on the 
roadside amang a tussock o' bog myrtle. Ye 
had to draw the brainches to the side, or ye 
could richt see't, yet — ^simmer or winter — ^there 
it was, bubblin' up oot o' the verra rock and 
as cauld as ice on the hottest day. 

" Dae ye mind hoo you laddies wad get a 
long baurley or a wheat strae, and lyin' doon 
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amang the scented myrtle, ye wad sook up 
the cauld watter till yer inside was maist 
froze. Ay — ^mony's the times I hae tried it 
myser. Dod, I think I can smell the bog 
myrtle ye^. Eh, but I could like to tak' my 
fill o't the noo. But dinna heed my havers. 
I dinna ken whiles what Fm sayin'." 

It may have been the tear in Elma's eye, 
or the longing look on the face of the dying 
man, but Alastair resolved that Dugald would 
have one last taste of water from the perennial 
spring. Other water might allay his thirst 
quite as well, if the invalid but imagined it had 
come from Rannoch; but that afternoon found 
him on the train to Struan, with a ten-mile 
tramp before him unless he was fortunate 
enough to get a friendly ^' lift " on some west- 
going cart. 

Elma was in attendance at Dugald's bed- 
side all next day, with the resolve to remain 
with him until his feet dipped into the chill 
waters of the bourne across which they might 
not accompany him. He was prerceptibly 
feebler, had less feeling of pain, had been 
raised a little in bed, and supported by pillows 
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could breathe more freely. When she ap- 
proached he looked up gratefully as he 
said — 

** Eh, Elma, may the Lord bless ye for a' 
yer kindness to me. I ken brawly I'm deein', 
but wi' you and Alastair comin' in an' oot, 
I'm like's I was at hame. I hae nae f riens 
o' my ain to dae muckle greetin' for me, and 
I hae nae siller to divide. Gin they'll sell 
* Black Bess ' and my bit sticks o' furniture', 
there'll maybes be as muckle as get me buried 
in the vuUage. I think I wadna feel coamfort- 
able lying ony ither gate nor in the auld kirk- 
yaird. Dae ye think, noo — dae ye think 'at 
Alastair could see till't ? " 

" Keep yer mind easy aboot that. I zm 
quite sure he will." 

"Ay, juist that — ^the auld kirkyaird o' the 
vuUage. Ay, ay.'* 

The screens had been drawn round his 
bed that others in the ward might not intrude 
on the passing forth of his spirit — ^not drawn 
so close but that there was room for Elma, 
or the nurse, or the doctors. His strength 
was sorely spent, and his mind would often 
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wander, recalling incidents of earlier days or 
of his later life, and Elma listened to the in- 
coherent rambling. At other times he would 
speak clearly and connectedly though evidently 
in delirium. 

" No' a white robe for me. ... I wad only 
file't. . . . Thenk ye, I micht tak' the palm, 
but no' harp, for I haena a note o' music. . . . 
Eh ! I hae lost my cleek. . . . Whaur is't ? " 
And the remaining hand searched the coverlet 
nervously. Then he woke up with a start. 

"Let me gie ye a taste o' yer maidicine, 
Dugal. Ye hae been dreamin' a bit," re- 
marked Elma ; and with never a word ht swal- 
lowed it and went over to sleep again. 

" Elspeth, what wey can ye no' gie's a 
verse wi' some coamfort in't? . . . No' aye 
castin' up that ane aboot the Worm that dieth 
not, ... the fire that'll ne'er be putten oot," 
and a wearied expression passed over his face. 

" Oh, it's you, Mysie. . . . Thenk ye kindly. 
. . . Is't f rae the wee waal ? Naething slock- 
ens the thirst like a drink frae the wee waal." 
And again for a time he relapsed into quiet- 
ness. 
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"Is*t a* true ye was say in', Mysie? . . . 
What was't ye said? Say't ower again. . . . 
That's It, . . . but is't true? . . . ' Him 
that Cometh to Me I will in naewise cast oot/ 
. . . Ay, I'm hearin' ye, . . . and does't mean 
me, Mysie Gow ? . . . A muckle sweirin' cair- 
terlikeme?" 

The drawn and anxious look passed away 
from his face, and his hand rested quietly on 
the counterpane. 

" What was that ye said, Mysie ? " and an 
eager look overspread his countenance. " Ay. 
. . . 'Though yer sins be as scaurlet, they'll 
be made whiter nor the snaw.' . . . Was't 
' whiter nor the snaw ' ye said ? . . . Ay, ay, 
• . . and me a muckle sweirin' cairter. . . . 
Are ye sure? . . . Whiter nor the snaw, 
. . . and my sins like scaurlet.'* 

The day slipped slowly away, and the dy- 
ing man knew little of what was occurring 
round him. He spoke occasionally and dozed 
uneasily. The sun had far passed the merid- 
ian, and was tinging with crimson and gold 
the western windows of the ward, and length- 
ening shadows were cast upon the carefully 
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swept floor. Dugald opened his eyies wid< 
the dulling effect of the opiate had sub- 
sided — and looked kindly at Elma as he 
said — 

" Tm tfiinkin' I maun hae dovered ower to 
sleep. Has Alastair been here? Tm keen to 
see him, for I dinna think I'll last oot the 
nicht." 

"He hasna been yet/' replied Elma, "but 
he'll be here or lang noo." 

"Dae ye think ye could get me a drink, 
Ebna? I'm awfu' dry. It maun be the 
maidicine, I think, and that fizzy champagne 
does me nae gude. Could I no' get a^— a 
tooth fu' o' whuskey in cauld watter? But 
here comes Alastair himsel'. 

" What's this ye hae brocht wi' ye, Alastair ? 
. . . No' bog myrtle, is't? Eh, whaur the 
dickens did ye get it? . . . No' in Embro', 
I'm thinkin'? ... I thocht no'. . . . Ran- 
noch, did ye say ? Eh, but it has the smell o' 
the wee waal," and he pressed the fragrant 
leaves between his fingers. " Gie me't to keep 
aside me. Ay, there's nae bog myrtle like 
what grows roond Rannoch. But hoo did ye 
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come by it, lad?. • . . Gaed for^t, did ye 
say? . . . For me? . . . Wed, that batcsf 
aM*' 

He lay back on the pillow exhausted with 
the excitement, but retaining firm hold of the 
little branch. After a few minutes, the nurse 
came forward carrying a bowl of dark jade, 
taken from her own room. It was filled with 
water, in which had been jdaced three straws. 
She handed the bowl to Alastair, who, carrying 
it dose up to the carter said — 

''Dugald, I've brought you a drink from 
the wee waal yonder, and there's a straw to 
suck it through.^' 

The look of mingled surprise, ddight, and 
gratitude that lit up Dugald's face was 
abundant reward to Alastair for his trouble; 
Since its arrival the bottle of water had been 
packed in ice, so that it was now as cold as 
when it had been drawn that morning from 
the bubbling spring. 

" Dod ! It's no possible. . . . Let me win 
at it or I try't," And he slowly sucked up a 
little of the ice-cold water. Then addressing 
both Elma and Alastair he said — 
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" Ay ! ... I thocht gin onything could gie 
me new life, it wad be a drink frae the wee 

waal. . . . Eh, but it's gude I hae tasted 

nocht like it sin' I cam' here. . . • Tak' a taste 
oH, Elma. . . . Here's anither strae, . . . 
and you tae, Alastair. Is't no' juist graun, 
• . . juist perf ec' ? An' ye gaed a' the road 
to the vuUage to get me this, Alastair? Eh, 
it was uncommon kind, . . . maist uncommon 
kind. . . . Let me hae anither taste. • . . Eh, 
it's graun. 

"Ay, ay! . • . Wed, gin ye wad dae as 
muckle for a common cairter like me, maybe 
Mysie Grow's been richt efter a', and He will 
in nae wise cast me oot. . . . 

" O Lord, ... I hae been an ill-tempered 
man, ... a great sinner. . . • I'm telt, Ye 
cam' na' to save the richteous, or I wad hae 
nae chance, ... 'at ye cam' to save sinners. 
. . . Ay, Lord, that's me. • . . Wash me. 
Lord, and ye'U gar me to be whiter nor the 
snaw. . . . WuU ye, Lord ? " 

For a moment or two he lay with closed 
eyes, his lips moving, though no sound was 
heard. Then he opened his eyes, and raising 
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himself with no conscious effort, exclaimed in 
rapture — 

"Eh, it's Himsel'! It's the Lord Jesus! 
. . • Ay, Lord, I'm ready noo." 

As his head drooped amid the snowy pil- 
lows^ his face was bright with a glory such as 
no joy on earth had produced. Dugald Camp- 
bell had entered within the thin veil that sep- 
arates from the eternal 
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ALASTAIR travelled down to Rannoch 
Bridge conveying the body of Dugald 
Campbell, and assisted to consign it to 
its quiet resting-place in the village church- 
yard. When "Black Bess'' had been sold, 
when cart and harness and household plenish- 
ing had been rouped by a sympathetic neigh- 
]fouT, there remained enough to pay all debts 
due by the carrier, and as there were no near 
relatives, the little balance was given to the 
funds of the Infirmary, where he had been so 
kindly treated. 

Upon his return to Edinburgh Alastair was 
startled at receiving a cablegram conveying 
intelligence of his father's serious illness in 
Klondyke, and his wish that without delay he 
would join him there. His preparations were 
quickly made, and the following day he left 

for Liverpool, where he had been successful in 

261 
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securing a berth on one of the great Atlantic 
liners. 

A week later he was on American soil, and 
made a quick, if at times rough and adven- 
turous journey across the continent until be 
reached the busy mining city. Meantime 
Duncan Robertson eagerly waited his son's 
arrival. 

On the day when he was expected the in- 
valid became nervous and restless, often con- 
sulting his watch, and constantly listening for 
the sound of fpotsteps that might slacken as 
they neared his door. From under his pillow 
he drew a sheet of flimsy paper, containing 
but four words,^ yet words so comforting 
that he had read them not less than a 
score of times: "Leaving to-morrow, father 
dear." 

There was nothing else; yet in the order 
of sequence of the last two words there was 
conveyed a subtle, indefinable tenderness that 
touched a chord in the heart of the lonely 
man, and kept it vibrating. 

The eagerly anticipated moment had ar- 
rived. Father and son clasped hands again 
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after twenty years, atid each looked into the 
face of the other with strange yearning. To 
Duncan the presence of his handsome boy 
brought unspeakable joy, nor could he decide 
which was the greater pleasure — ^to have 
Alastair sit by the foot of the bed so that he 
could look uninterruptedly into the face that 
recalled the lineaments of his long-lost wife — 
or to have him close by the bedhead where he 
could feel the strong, cool grip of his boy's 
hand that unmistakably resembled that of the 
departed Ailie. 

" Ye hae her een, Alastair," he remarked, 
with a sigh of satisf action, " In yours I see 
hers again — ^they're the verra marrows o' 
them. Ay, mony's the time I hae lookit intil 
their deep blue, to see my ain face there. 

" Dae ye mind o' yer mither, laddie ? The 
last time I saw you, ye was hingin* on to the 
skirt o' her frock, hidin* yer face gin as ye 
was hauf feared — and noo, ye're a grown man. 
She was a bonny lass, Alastair, and little ayont 
yer ain age the noo." 

"I remember her well, father — remember, 
too, your going away, when I hid my face, 
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not from any fear but to conceal my tears of 
disappointment that you would not take me 
with you." 

As if »fraid to ask the next question, the 
invalid closed his eyes wearily, then, as he 
looked pathetically into his son's face, nerved 
himself to inquire — 

" What can ye mind o* the waesome day 
whan she was taen frae us baith sae suddent? 
Tell me a' ye can." 

As Alastair recalled the circumstances of 
the fatal day, time and space for them had 
become annihilated, and they were in the 
distant village and in the midst of the storm. 
When the story had been told, and his 
questions answered, Duncan lay silent awhile, 
looking now and again into his boy's face. 
Occasionally he closed his eyes, only to open 
them with a sense of satisfaction that this was 
no dream. He had the living presence of his 
boy — ^Ailie's son and his own. 

To Alastair the wistful look in his father's 
eyes was touching, and he could not think of 
him as a dying man. He was little more 
than fifty, and though the square jaw and the 
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firm mouth were partially concealed by beard 
and moustache, he knew it was no weakling 
who lay so prostrate upon the bed, but a 
strong man taken at a disadvantage — 

" Father, you might tell me something 
about yourself and your life; you must have 
had a lonely time of it, while I have been hav- 
ing the enjoyment your love and kindness pro- 
vided. Letters convey so little." 

Thus appealed to, Duncan, with a sigh, 
braced himself to reply — 

"'Deed there's no' muckle to tell. Whan 
yer^ mither was taen, the licht gaed clean oot 
o' my life, and to me the warld has ne'er 
lookit the same again. I had leeved for her, 
and whan I heard she was awa', my thochts 
o' God was hard — ay, uncommon hard. It 
lookit to me like's He had been jealous o' my 
luve for her. It's no' richt to say a thing 
like that, but whan I thocht o't, my hert was 
hardened the mair. 

" Wark had been nocht but a pleesure to me 
sae lang as I wrocht for her. But syne I 
wrocht to keep mysel' frae thinkin' — ^ay, f rae 
blasphemin'. Working hard and sayin' little, 
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the folk hereaboot gied me the name o' the 
' dour Scotchman/ 

" I ne'er prayed nor read my Bible. Five 
year gaed by ere I opened it. Ae Sunday I 
took it doon frae the shelf and, dawdin' the 
stoor frae the batters, laid it on the table, but 
I couldna think to open't. I didna ken what to 
read — ^I didna care aither, and I was gaun to 
put it up on the shelf again, but my hert was 
hungerin' for yer mither wi' a cravin* I hope 
you may ne'er ken, and she had read it sae 
eidently. 

'* The God abune maun hae been guidin' me, 
for as I lifted it to put it back something fell 
oot and lay on the table. It was yer mither's 
last letter. I never could think whaur I had 
lost it, for I had haen them a' tied thegither 
and putten in my kist. At the sicht o't I fair 
broke doon, and it was a whilie or I could see 
to read it. On the hinmaist page she had 
written — 

" ' Ye'U mind, Duncan, dear lad, what the 
minister read to us frae the ninety-first Psaum 
the nicht afore ye gaed awa: "Because He 
hath set His love upon me, I will be with 
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him in trouble, I will deliver him." Noo that 
we're sae sune to meet again, I can say that 
He has aye keepit His word, and nae doot, 
gudeman, ye'U cap say the like/ 

" Can say the like ! — and me, Alastair, for 
five year keepit frae blasphemin' His name, 
but nae mair. Eh, laddie, it was a message 
frae yer deid mither. It was mair. It was 
a message frae Almichty God. I laid doon 
her letter and took up the Bible. Lang syne, 
whan we wad hae been readin' oor ' chapter ' 
thegither she wad whiles score a pencil line 
ablow a verse that had helpit her, or that we 
had been talkin' aboot. 

" I begood to turn ower the leaves. I socht 
oot every verse she had marked. I thocht I 
heard her readin' them. She had a bonny 
v'ice, and she spoke the Scots sae weel. Ye 
may hae been wonnerin' hoo I come to keep 
it up, and me sae far frae hame. I had aye 
the thocht that whan I wad win ayont and 
meet her again, it wad be the Scots she wad 
like tae hear." 

As the ordinarily reticent man thus laid bare 
his hearty Alastair changed his seat, and com* 
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ing where he could grip his father's hand, 
pressed it affectionately, retaining it in his own 
as he said quietly — 

" Yes, father, go on, if it does not tire you. 
It is good of you to tell me, and I am deeply 
grateful." 

The strain of recalling the sad time was so 
considerable he was fain to chaise the subject. 

'' I hae been makin' siller a' the time. A 
' heap o' folk ca' me * a lucky b^gar,' but it's 
no' been a' luck, but maistly hard wark. I 
hae seen mony a dacent lad work hard, and 
syne leave wi' a toom purse and a sair hert. 
Gin only he had wrocht a month or twa langer, 
he micht hae had rowth o' siller. To let them 
hae what wad tak' them hame, I wad buy up 
their claim. Whiles it peyed me weel eneuch, 
while I peyed for what I kent was worth nae- 
thing, yet somewey I was aye gaitherin' 
gear. 

"It'll be three year or mair, I cam* on a 
reef that took the breath frae me, for I saw 
there was a fortune in't. Whan the folk cam' 
to ken, they said ower again : ' The lucky beg- 
gar.' I thocht little o't, but sin' syne I hae 
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been gaitherin* bawbees 'haund ower fist.' 
Naebody but Macdiarmid kens what Vm worth. 
He says it'll no' be coontit in hunders — ^it 
tak's thoosans, and a gey wheen o' them at 
that." 

He watched the effect of the announcement 
upon his son, and continued again shortly — 

" It comes to a hantle o' siller, and it'll a' 
be yer ain or lang, whan I'm awa'." And with 
a sigh, he added : " I wadna hae ye hain't like 
a miser. To be wasterfu' wi't wad be maist 
as ill. Gin ye wad hae the gude o't, mak' 
ither folk the happier for't. There's a heap 
mair pleesure in sharin't nor spendin't on yer- 
sel'. To keep yersel' in meat and claes ye'U 
ne'er need to wark, but yet ye'U be a hantle 
the better o' daein' a haun's-tum at something. 
Folk's aye better workin' nor idle." 

Wearied with the talking the invalid closed 
his eyes, glad to lie silent for a bit-— content 
to know that his boy was near him. 

"Dinna lowse yer grup o' my haun," he 
said. " It brings me a wonnerfu' coamfort." 

Having rested some time he resumed — 

*^ I hae said nocht aboot hoo it comes that 
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I'm lyin' here like some useless log stranded 
on the burnside efter a spate, for I dinna ken 
mysel'. I had been dwinin' for a bit, and was 
mindit to quit the place and come hame. 
I ne'er kent what cam' ower me, but ae day 
they fund me in a dwam amang the waste — 
mair deid nor leevin'. They speak something 
o' a bleedin' inside. I kent nocht what's 
wrang, only I'm waiker ilka day and no' likely 
to last verra lang." 

" But, father, you'll pick up now that I'm 
here to look after you." 

The only response was a negative shake of 
the head as he resumed — 

" Dugal Macdiarmid, the writer, is to be in 
some nicht. He's a brither Scot — ^a Perth- 
shire man forbye— and has managed a' my 
business for me. Ye'U no gang far wrang to 
tak' his advice in maist things. He kens mair 
aboot the siller nor me. You and him can 
talk things ower, for he kens my mind, and I'm 
no' able for't. 

" Hae ye nocht to tell me aboot yersel', 
Alastair ? Whan I was your age I had speirt 
yer mither. Ay, ay, Ailie lass, fine dae I mind 
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that day," and he closed his eyes as though 
the better to recall the memory of it. 

" Noo that ye'll hae siller o' yer ain, dinna 
look ower high when ye'U be seekin' a wife. 
My auld mither used to say : ' Seek a lass 
frae a gude nest/ I took her advice and I 
hae ne'er had cause for regret." 

He had not failed to notice the flush that 
had come to his boy's cheek, nor the sparkle 
that had lit up his eye as he had mentioned 
the matter, and he waited for Alastair's reply. 

"Considering what you were saying just 
now, father, I wonder what you will think 
when I confess that I am indeed looking 
high, for I have lost my heart to Elma, who 
has become heiress to Baldrogan, and what 
is more, I have got hers. So there! give me 
your scolding — or your blessing." 

A pleased smile lit up the face of Duncan 
Robertson, and a mischievous twinkle played 
about his eyes as he replied — 

" Nae doot Fm sair forfoughten the noo, 
but Fm no' juist Win' yet. Never in sae mony 
words hae ye telt me afore, but Elma's name 
has cam' aye sae constant in yer letters this 
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twa year back that I hae been waitin' for the 
news, and tbocht it iBxig o' comin'. But what 
does Baldrogan his-sel' say ? " 

" He's simply wild — ^wants Elma to throw 
me over— calls me the plebeian son of a com- 
mon shepherd on his land— even offers to write 
me a substantial cheque if she will only give 

me up." 

Duncan Robertson's jaw took a determined 

set, and the look in his eye at that moment 

was not that of a dying man. 

"A cheque, indeed! H — ml Frae what 
I hae learned frae young Gilchrist, ony 
cheque he micht offer couldna be o' muckle 
accoont. I'm thinkin' whan he kens there'll 
be the maitter o' twa-three hunder thoosan' at 
yer banker's ere lang, he'll be ready eneuch 
to forget ony shortcomin' in the maitter o' 
blue blude." 

At the mention of so huge a sum Alastair 
started and turned inquirii^ly to his father, 
who, interpreting the look, replied — 

"Ay, ay, look at me gin ye like, but I'm 
no aff my heid the noo. I hadna meant to 
tell ye. Macdiarmid was to hae dune that 
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when I was awa', but what's the odds ? Suner 
or later ye had to ken." 

A week passed — a week full of untold pleas- 
ure to father and son. Instead of becoming 
weaker, Duncan Robertson had grown stead- 
ily stronger. One evening when their 
thoughts had been busy about Rannoch-side, 
conversation had flagged, though neither had 
seemed to observe the preoccupation of the 
other. Duncan broke the silence by ask- 
ing— 

" Wha bides in the cottage doon on the loch- 
side whaur ye leeved tvi' yer mither thae twa 
year?" 

" Wattie Simpson bought it for his mother, 
but she can't be persuaded to leave the little 
place where she has spent the greater part 
of her life. She lets it to summer visitors. 
But what makes you ask ? " 

Duncan did not reply immediately. After 
a little he raised himself on his elbow in bed 
with an alertness he had not shown since his 
son's arrival. Watching the effect of his words 
he replied — 

" I'm keen to tak' it for the winter." 
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*' Father t " and his voice indicated the aston* 
ishment he felt. " What does it mean ? " 

" It means, laddie, that I'm gaun to get 
ower this tout. Ay, ye may look dumbf oonert, 
but for a' that, I haena gane wud. Dae ye no' 
see me betterin ? " 

"You are certainly much stronger, and it 
would be delightful to have you to take home, 
but is it not risking too much? You seemed 
so weak when I arrived." 

" Nae fear o' that noo, laddie. God Al- 
michty has come to be my doctor — ^no, dinna 
be feart — I see't on yer face — ^but Fm no 
wanderin' in my mind. It's like this. Sin' 
ye hae come, I'll no deny Fm mair keen to 
get better nor I was afore. Gin I maun speak 
the truth aboot it, I had been makin' nae 
fecht to get weel, for ye see there was aye 
the thocht I wad win the suner to yer mither. 

" I was thinkin' aboot things a' week, and 
yestreen I cam' across this verse in the Bible : 
* If thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice 
of the Lord thy God, and wilt do that which 
is right in His sight, and wilt give ear to His 
commandments, and keep all His statutes, I 
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will put none of these diseases upon thee which 
I have brought upon the Egyptians : for I am 
the Lord that healeth thee.' 

" The mair I thocht things ower the mair 
odd it seemed that I ne'er could tell hoo I cam' 
tp tak' that dwam that ended in this. I ken 
I hadna been daein' what's spoken aboot in 
that verse, and I'm like to believe that it was 
the Lord's daein' — ^no' as a punishment for 
my neglec' o' Him, but to gar me think, and 
to see gin He michtna bring me closer to 
Himsel' that gait. It wasna likely to be His 
will to tak' me awa' at fifty-twa for naething 
else than to get jinin' yer mither. 

" Syne I mindit hoo the Maister had spak' 
aboot the diffeeculty o' a rich man winnin' 
intil' His kingdom, and I'm no' able to say 
I'm no' rich the noo. Maist like He had some 
gude He wantit me to dae wi' the siller. The 
words o' the verse got sic a g^p o' me that I 
couldna get quat o' them yestreen. A' day 
they kep* ringin' in my hearin', mair espaicially 
the last words : ' I am the Lord that healeth 
thee.' I saw He was able baith to put the 
disease on me, and to heal me. 
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'' I sleepit like a pearie last nicfat, a thing 
I haena dune sin' I was laid doon. Itll no' 
be lang or I'm oot and aboot again. Ye maun 
write Effie at aince and tak' her hoose for the 
winter ony wey." 

He had become so absorbed in what he 
was saying that he was hardly aware that he 
was sitting up erect in bed. Every day 
brought increasing strength, so that before 
many weeks had passed he was sufficiently re- 
covered to set out upon the homeward journey. 
Meantime letters had reached Elma acquaint- 
ing her of the projected journey, telling her 
of the wonderful fortune, and hinting at plans 
connected with Tulliglass and Rannoch Bridge. 



XIX 
THE BANQUET 

DUNCAN ROBERTSON and his son 
spent the winter quietly at TuUiglass. 
Their arrival had caused a distinct flut- 
ter of excitement in the village, and while it 
was generally understood that the father had 
'' gaithered gear " in Canada, a fortune had 
never been hinted at. During the winter Dun- 
can had been in consultation with a city archi- 
tect concerning the erection of a reading-room 
and library in Rannoch Bridge, yet no whisper 
of this had been heard until the manse house- 
keeper, overhearing a conversation between 
Alastair and the minister, spread the news 
within an hour from end to end of the 
village. 

Exaggerated rumours became prevalent 
concerning the amount of the fortune and 
the magnificence of the proposed building. 
Alastair had gone to consult Geordy Haggart, 
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the joiner, and to arrange for the work being 
executed as far as possible by the villagers 
themselves. His presence having become 
quickly known, he had hardly arrived at the 
joiner's workshop before the " smiddy yaird " 
was occupied by a number of those who were 
eager to discuss the possibilities of the situ- 
ation. 

Smoking was in full swing, indulged in 
with an unwonted vehemence that indicated 
the undercurrent of excitement. The puffing 
was quick and spasmodic, not the usual slow 
drawn-out whiff followed by expectoration 
on certain mathematical lines, observed with 
a precision as to locality and distance the 
outcome of lengthened experience. 

Hands were buried well-nigh to the elbows 
in " breek-pooches," only to be withdrawn 
for the purpose of emphasising an argument, 
or in a meditative moment to unload the 
" dottle " of a pipe that had ceased to be re- 
sponsive to repeated coaxing. Excitement 
had attained a climax, though little noise was 
heard, save that of the stertorous breathing 
of the blacksmith's bellows, as he kept his 
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hand on its pulse, or urged it to convulsive 
efforts to rouse a ruddy glow amid the dull 
embers, while his great hammer lay idle by 

the s^nvil. 

Jeems Kennoway, the road-mender, his 
bowed back resting on the white-washed 
wall, had been silent for a space, though the 
short, quick tugging at his clay " cuttie " be- 
trayed a hidden emotion unusual under the in- 
fluence of the fragrant narcotic. He had 
reached some definite conclusion in his own 
mind so suddenly, that when he had removed 
his pipe and "hauched'' noisily, he expec- 
torated with an energy that defied ordinary cal- 
culation, so that an exploring rooster, taking 
advantage of the temporary calm to go farther 
afield for choicer morsels, beat a hasty retreat, 
its dignity ruffled and its countenance tem- 
porarily disfigured. 

" I tell ye what it is, chaps, we maun dae 
this thing handsome. What dae ye say to a 
bankwit?" 

The point under discussion had been how 
they could most suitably acknowledge Duncan 
Robertson's proposed gift to the village, and 
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no suggestion so far had met with universal 
approval. 

** What dac ye mean by a bankwit, Jeems ? 
Is't something like tea wi' a mixed bag, or 
what is't ? We're seekin' for mair definite in • 
formation." 

The question had been propounded by Wull 
Mackay, the soutar, whose acquaintance with 
the beverage he had named was generally un- 
derstood to come in as a very poor second to 
the stronger brews supplied at the bar of the 
'' Black Bull.'* 

" Havers .' — ^you and yer mixed bag ! Dae 
ye no mind hoo they entertained Gladstone 
whan he contested Midlothian? It was a 
great occasion, nae doot, but so's this. Here's 
Duncan Robison hame frae Canada, wi' a 
routh o' siller that could buy up the kintra- 
side, bringin' the vuUage to the notice o* the 
hale warld — presentin' 't wi' what we might 
ettle to ca' an Institute. We maun show oor 
appreciation and be ready to dae the thing 
handsome." 

"That may be a' verra weel," hrckt in 
Robin Macleod, who, leaning on his crutch. 



I 
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kept his right arm free in event of a perora- 
tion, "but ye haena said yet what ye mean 
by a bankwit. It seems to me that gin it 
was to come to be onything like the thing 
they gied the G.O.M., we wad be needin' 
swalla-tail coats and white chokers, and I 
doot clase o' that description maun be some 
scarce wi' us." 

"Weel, I maun alloo," replied Jeems, 
"the swalla-tails Iwings in a diffeeculty I 
hadna just thocht aboot. Could some com- 
promise no' be made ? Wad it no dae for the 
like o' us to weir the white neckcloths, wantin' 
the tail coats ? What dae you say, Robin, for 
this is a kittle pint that you sud be able to guide 
us aboot ? " 

Appealed to thus professionally, Robin made 
reply — 

I see naething wrang in adopting the 
white chokers, gin we show a gude breidth 
o' starched linen wi't. It wad be honourin' 
the occasion to the best o' oor abeelity, as it 



were." 



Dugald Campbell's successor as district 
carrier was one Angus McDonald. As a 
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result of his calling he was believed to have 
seen more of the world, and BppesiTtd conse- 
quently better qualified to speak concerning 
matters outwith the parish. He considered 
the present moment to be a fit one in 
which to give the conversation a definite 
lead. 

"When a's said and dune," he b^^n, 
"a bankwit's no sae muckle o' a diffeeculty 
as we micht think. There's Jess M'Intyre, 
— Jier that gacd to service in the Provost's 
hoose at Embro', — she's weel acquant wi' the 
hale thing. She says gin we get what they 
ca' a tnenoo the thing juist sorts itsel'." 

This statement provoked an almost tmi- 
versal desire to speak, and to speak all to- 
gether. 

"Hoo that? What did ye ca' the thing, 
Angus ? What's a menoo, dae ye think ? Will 
it can be gotten hereaboot? What is't like? 
Will it no come ower expensive ? Gie's some 
mair licht on the pint" 

"Wheesht, lads! Here he's coming wi' 
Geordy Haggart," whispered Donald Fergu- 
son, as Alastair and the joiner made their way 
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round the end of the house to the open space 
littered with discarded cart-wheels, scraps of 
iron, and sundry similar items — ^the usual off- 
set to the village smiddy. 

The effect of the announcement was a 
general straightening of shoulders, a with- 
drawal of homy hands hitherto concealed, 
and an infectious impulse to unload pipes on 
the heel of the boot, preparatory to consign- 
ment to the most convenient pocket. The 
frankness of former days gave place to a 
kind of ambiguous combination of deference 
an4 indecision. Alastair, their former com- 
panion, and Mr. Robertson, heir to untold 
millions, were two separate individualities. 

"Well, chaps," was his hearty greeting, 
" what has the discussion been about to-day- 
Land Reforms — ^The Deceased Wife's Sister 
— Game Laws, or what ? " 

Donald, round whose smiddy the discussion 
had been held, felt called upon to answer. 

" 'Deed, gin we're to speak the truth. Mis- 
ter Robison, the talk has been maistly aboot 
yersel' and yer faither, and yer kindly thochts 
for the vullage." 
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" Mr. Robertson, did I hear you say ? Why 
Mr. Robertson and not Alastair as in the old 
days?'' 

** Weel, ye see, things is a bit chainged sin^ 
syne. We're still plain kintra folk, warstlin' 
alang in the same auld bit Ye're College bred 
and a traiveller, and something o' a mullion- 
aire, they say.'* 

"That's not the gospel that used to be 
preached here in the days when we were 
red-hot Radicals. Have you changed your 
minds since then? Neither my father nor 
I have changed ours. We have come 
into a bit of money, no doubt, but we are 
anxious that the village should have a share 
of it. We have never forgotten your kind- 
ness during the dark days when my mother 
was taken. 

"I have been talking with Geordy here 
about a reading-room and library, where you 
might meet even more comfortably than 
round Donald's hospitable door. We have 
been planning, too, to have a billiard-room, 
and a smoking-room, and perhaps a hall where 
you could have entertainments, with — ^say once 
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a year — sl dance to bring lads and lassies to- 
gether. Speak your minds about the matter, 
that we may plan everything to your lik- 

ing. 

The whole company became suddenly 
tongue-tied, until Robin Macleod spoke up, 
though with a diffidence in naming his old 
chum and his successful rival in Elma's affec- 
tions. 

" Weel, sir — or maybes I sud say — ^Weel, 
Alastair, there appears to be but ae mind 
amang us aboot this. It's uncommon hand- 
some o' you and your f aither, and it seems to 
me we couldna dae better nor leave the hale 
maitter to yersel'. Gin you be pleased we can 
be nocht but prood and happy." 

This reply produced a general feeling of 
relief, for no one had been prepared to make 
any practical suggestion, and the matter was 
thus speedily arranged. Angus M'Donald, 
who had espoused the suggestion of a public 
banquet, thought fit to introduce the important 
matter to Alastair's notice. 

"Whan ye cam' up the noo we had juist 
been wonnerin' what wey we could best 
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show ye oor appreciation and oor pleesure, 
and we was thinkin' that gin it would be 
agreeable to you, maybes a bankwit in the 
big dinin'-room o' the hotel micht be as nate 
a wey o' commemorating as it were, the great 
occasion. Nae doot ye'll mind o' the Glad- 
stone bankwit in Embro', and though oors 
wad be in nae way conneckit wi' politics, we 
conseeder't as g^reat an occasion." 

And Angus tried to look as though banquets 
were very ordinary occurrences in the course 
of his life. 

"Well, chaps, I call this tremendously 
handsome. It's far too generous of you, but 
I know you mean it so heartily, that I accept 
for myself with the greatest of pleasure; but 
I must ask you to excuse my father who, as 
yet, does not feel equal to that sort of 
thing." 

"Gin this day fortnicht wad fit ye, beirf 
a Setterday, it wad be handy for us." 

"Then let it be Saturday. I will be de- 
lighted to meet you, and I know my father will 
appreciate your kindness in this." 

When the men realised to what they were 
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now committed the excitement increased and 
spread throughout the whole village. There 
was a universal desire to know what a menoo 
was, and could it be procured in the neigh- 
bourhood or brought to the village in 
sufficient time. A small committee was 
appointed to make the arrangements at the 
hotel, to consider price, and most important 
of all, to inquire if the landlord knew aught 
of the article so necessary to ensure success. 
Their return was waited somewhat restlessly 
by the bulk of the male population, and when 
they came back, Angus M'Donald, who had 
been appointed to get all necessary informa- 
tion, was besieged with inquiries. 



I "Can it be gotten?" 



It was the first question, eagerly, almost 
apprehensively, put to him. 

"Ay, the thing can easy be gotten. It a' 
depends on what we're willin' to pey." 

"What is't like— does't come expensive?" 
The question was backed up by a chorus of 
" Ays." 

"Weel, to begin wi', the thing*s only a 
ticket." Angus had only got so far in his ex- 
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planation, when Jeems Keimoway interpolated 
impatiently — 

*'What need's there for a ticket? Nae- 
bodyll be gaun but what's willin' to pey. Mak' 
yersel' some clearer." 

"Ye micht hae heard me oot afore ye 
speirt. Whan ye're at a puUic rowp there's 
a printed list o' a' that's gaun to be rowpit, 
so that afore the unctioneer begins his wark 
ye ken a' that's to be rowpit, and can. mark 
for yersel' what ye're gaun to bid for. 

" It's no' juist exactly the same, but the 
menoo is some like that. It's a ticket wi' a 
list o' what we're to hae to eat. They're put 
doon in the order the lassies brings them ben 
f rae the kitchen, and whan we hae etten oor 
wey through what's on the ticket, the ban- 
kwit's by, except for the toasts and sic-like." 

It was evident that a more lucid explana- 
tion had been anticipated, but they were 
forced to be content with it, after being 
assured that the landlord knew absolutely what 
was required in the important circumstances. 
On the day preceding the banquet the greens 
and hedgerows appeared at a distance to be 
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coated with snow. Closer observation elicited 
the fact that the effect was produced by the 
white "sarks" of the men. These were ex- 
posed for a special bleaching after an excep- 
tionally careful " bilin' and washin'." 

Upon Geordy Haggart devolved the duty 
of presiding on the momentous occasion. 
With Alastair on his right and the minister 
at his left hand, the joiner was a proud man. 
Yet when he called upon Mr. Fraser to say 
grace, his knees developed an uncomfortable 
affinity, while his attempts to check the 
trembling only led to more persistent tremor. 
As the feast proceeded his nervousness 
became less, and by the time the toast list 
was reached he had recovered his equanimity, 
and found speaking to be much easier than 
it had appeared before the bottle had cir- 
culated. 

In simple hearty speeches, interspersed 
with occasional songs that were more lusty 
than musical, the evening sped swiftly, and 
when the hands of the clock had reached ten 
the company stood up, and joining hands^ 
sang "Auld Lang Syne." After a hearty 
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handshake with the guest of the evening they 
%q)arated and sought their several homes, there 
to tell to the wondering women the story of 
Hie banquet 



XX 
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** A Y, it'll be five and forty year sin* syne. 
/\ It mak's me an auld wumman, though 
it seems little mair nor yestreen. I 
think I see the look on his face that day — 
the grey drawn look o' a man that had lost 
what maist he coonted worth while." 

Elspeth Forbes, lured by the genial 
warmth of the sun, had brought her chair to 
the cottage door where, though now she was 
blind, she had been revelling in the fragrance 
and the music of the April morning, the very 
soil emitting a pleasant odour. She was no 
idler, though the knitting lay unheeded on 
her lap. With a momentary shiver she had 
drawn closer round her shoulders the shawl 
of her own handiwork — ^not that the spring 
wind was cold, but the chill memory of a 
former day had been so vividly recalled that 
the thin blood had suddenly curdled. 

281 
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She had heard the voice of the cuckoo from 
the woods on the far side of the loch. Three 
times it had been repeated, and each note had 
brought clearly back an incident never for- 
gotten, though buried so deep that no villager 
had heard even a whisper of it. They who 
saw her now, with her sightless eyes, her 
gaunt and almost forbidding face, would not 
readily associate her with a love romance. 

She had been bom in a cottage over- 
shadowed by Schiehallion, a mountain sup- 
posed to be tenanted by fairies, from the tiny 
elf that could find dancing r^m on a toad- 
stool or an easy entrance through the keyhole, 
to the great hags that were said to haunt the 
higher streams, carrying off grown women in 
their arms as though they had been infants. 

She had been reared in an atmosphere of 
superstition. Her advent had been auspicious 
enough, and every precaution had been taken 
to avert evil. A smoothing-iron had been 
placed beneath her mother's bed, and a 
reaping-hook in the window. Her father, 
the gamekeeper, had driven several nails 
into the bedhead, and by way of final safety, 
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the nurse in attendance, upon hearing the ap- 
proaching footsteps of the doctor, had opened 
the Bible and blown gently across its pages 
on the face of her patient. 

During her girlhood she had absorbed the 
current superstitions, one of which was that 
it was unlucky to hear for the first time in a 
season the call of the cuckoo without having 
tasted food beforehand, for ere the day 
would pass, misfortune was certain to befall. 
When this morning she had heard the first 
note, the almost forgotten superstition had 
been recalled, together with the event that had 
changed the whole trend of her life. In a 
lengthened soliloquy she was recalling the cir- 
cumstances. 

" Puir Guy ! I could like fine to look intil 
his face again, but noo it canna be, for I'm 
Win'. I whiles wunner, can he be leevin' yet. 
He maun be near-haun seeventy, for I'm saxty- 
fower mysel' come next November. He ne'er 
was great at the speakin', but he was a graun 
listener, and I had aye a ready tongue, though 
nippy at times. Ay, we got on fine thegither 
till that waesome day. 
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" It's easy for me to see't noo, but the f aut 
was my ain. I was aye sweir to gie in* e'en 
though I kent I was in the wrang. He was 
ready to lauch at me, because I was taen up 
wi' omens, and proverbs and saws. He didna' 
care a preen for them. The cuckoo had come 
by-ordinar' sune that year, and I hadna been 
thinkin' o't, or I wad hae had a bite o' breid 
aneath my bouster o' nichts, in case o' hearin' 
an early cry. Afore I had my breakfast, or 
had e'en gotten into my claes, I heard the 
cuckoo three times, and I kent there wad be 
misfortune afore the day was by. 

" In the eftemune I gaed up the hillside 
and through the plantin^ Guy Ferguson 
maun hae been watchin' for me, and whan I 
met him under the trees, there was that in 
his e'e that set me on my guaird that he 
michtna tak' me unawares. 

" We sat doon by the bumside, by a bank 
o' primroses that was laved wi' the spray o' 
the swirlin' burn. We was baith gey quate, 
like's we had an unkent dreed o' something 
to happen. He was plunkin' stanes in the 
watter, and watchin' the jaups o't that fell on 
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my skirt. He saw some forget-me-nots on 
the tither side, and sayin' nocht he loupit the 
burn and brocht back a bunch o' them for the 
breist o' my frock. 

" Syne he turned to me wi' the lovelicht 
sparklin' in his een and speirt, straucht oot, 
wad I mairry him. Lassie like, though my 
hert was gaun like a mill-happer, and I 
thocht he couldna but hear't, and ken the 
meanin', I begood to play wi' 'm. I telt him 
hoo he sud ken it was-na chancy to speir a 
lassie wha's last name had the same first letter 
as his ain. It was only a bit daffin. I wanted 
anither chance to hear him speir me ower 
again, sae I said — 



« i 



Chainge the name and no' the letter, 
Chainge for the waur and no' for the better.* 



" It was an auld saw, yet for a' that, I was 
ready to risk the chainge ony day for Guy 
Ferguson. He didna look pleased, and he 
yokit me for heedin' sic havers, sayin' he be- 
lieved nocht in saws or omens, or sic-like 
nonsense. My temper got the better o' 
me and my tongue tae. Angry like, I 
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taise up, and wi' my heid in the air, said 
tiU 'm— 

" * My name's Forbes, and it begins wi' the 
same first letter as yer ain. Suner than 
chainge*t to Ferguson Fd gang and droon 
mysel'/ 

" It was an awfu* daft-like thing to say, 
for I was just hungerin' to hear him speir me 
ower again, but I turned on my heel and gaed 
back through the plantin', thinkin' he wad 
rise and follow me. Efter a bittie I turned 
roon' and lookit, but he was sittin' in the same 
bit — ^he hadna mudged a fit. That angcrt me 
mair, for I thocht he had mair smeddum, or 
he micht hae cried me back, but no' him. 

" Though I was that chawed that I could 
hae bitten my fingers, I was ower prood to 
gie in, so I gaed straucht hame, thinkin' he 
wad be sure to step in by at nicht, efter he 
had haen time to think it ower. I kent I 
could mak' it up till him then, but he didna 
come. I gaed to my bed that nicht wi' a 
hert as heavy as lead, and I grat mysel' to 
sleep. It's five and forty year syne, and I 
hae ne'er seen him again. .Twice that week 
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I gaed up the hill seekin' primroses — ^seekin' 
primroses, did I say ?^-seekin' to meet the lad 
wha had my hert, but he ne'er cam' near." 

With a sigh Elspeth lifted the knitting-pins, 
worked a row or two, and set them down again, 
letting her hands lie idle in her lap as she con- 
tinued to recall the old story of her love. 

" It wad be a week, or maybe mair, whan 
postie stoppit at oor yett. Letters werena com- 
mon wi' us. We hadna ony far-awa' friens, 
and I ne'er minded o' onybody writin' me, and 
I wonnered when postie, wi' a meanin' look as 
he handed ower a letter, says : * For you, Els- 
peth.' The address was in a man's hand o' 
write. I kent but ae man that was like to write 
me, and he could hae little need to post a letter, 
seein' he was a neebour. 

"I gaed ben to my room ere I opened it, 
every nerve in my body . fair tinglin'. It had 
the Plymouth postmark, and whan I saw that, 
my hert fell and I could scarce think to open't. 
It was frae Guy, written on board the boat 
that was takin' him to Australia. I could 
hardly believe my een, nor yet the meanin' 
o' his message. He said he was sweir to 
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think he had vexed me wi* speirin' me that 
day, but he had aye thocht I cared for him 
—cared for him! and me wi' a luve for him 
that's no' deid yet— or he ne'er wad hae 
spoken what he did. He said the brichtness 
had gaen sae clean oot o' his life, that he 
couldna thole to stop at hame, whaur he wad 
hae to be meetin' me. There was some 
kindly words aboot aye keepin' a comer in 
his hert for me, but never an angry word, never 
a word o' blame for the wey I had used him. 

"I dinna ken hoo lang I sat wi' dry een 
and heavy hert, but at the daurkenin' my 
mither cam' to the door and findin' it lockit, 
cried ben to me that the supper was ready, 
and they was waitin' on me. I cried back that 
I was for nae supper, but was gaun to my bed, 
but I was f richtit at the soond o' my ain v'ice. 
It seemed nocht like mine, and my mither maun 
hae thocht it odd tae, for she speirt gin I was 
no' wed. 

"I gied her nae answer. The letter had 
fa'en on the flure at my feet. I lifted it and 
read it ower again like as I micht hae missed 
something. I can see't yet — ^the man's hand 
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o* write — ^the thin shiny paper, marked ower 
wi' wee squares — ^the holes he had jagged 
through the paper, ilka ane wi' sparks o* ink 
aboot it, like's his pen had made them wi' the 
trimmlin' o' his haun. Though ilka word was 
burnt into my brain I read it ower again, no 
aince but often. 

" Syne I drew oot the drawer whaur I 
keepit my Sunday claes. I put it doon to the 
bottom o't and my claes on the tap. I took 
the posy o' forget-me-nots that he had gien 
me — ^they was faded — but I laid them atweech 
the leaves o' my Bible, and felt as gin it was 
myser, and no' the flooers that I was puttin' 
by. Life could ne'er be the same to me again. 
I telt naebody what had happened. Nursin' 
the disapp'intment and keepin't to mysel' I 
got soored and crabbit — ^aye, the aulder the 
waur — ^till I could scarce thole to see folk 
happy, for I was minded o' what I had flung 
awa' sae ready. I got shorter in the temper 
and nippier wi' my tongue, till I could see folk 
gettin' scunnert at me. Syne I got vexed wi' 
mysel'." 

She lifted her knitting-needles and for a 
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time there were few sounds heard save the 
dick, click of the pins, or the monotonous 
twittering of the sparrows nesting in the 
hedgerows. Her mind became busy with 
thoughts of God's goodness to her since 
her blindness, and how sweet life had become 
since she had learned to draw so near to Him 
and give up all thought of her own goodness. 

She was startled by the harsh quacking 
of a duck that waddled noisily and in 
apparent haste till it settled at her feet. 
According to the superstition of her youth 
it was an omen of the arrival of some dear 
friend. With a sigh at the foolishness of 
it, she rose up and groped her way indoors, 
where, in household duties or in conversation 
with the neighbours, the day slipped away. 
Afternoon was merging into evening when 
there came a knock at the door. In reply to 
her invitation the visitor stood in the doorway 
and asked — 

" Does Miss Forbes live here ? " 

*' Gin it be Elspeth Forbes ye're speirin' for, 
she's speakin' till ye." 

Not yet aware of her blindness, the speaker. 
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an elderly man, whose sandy hair and beard 
were more than tinged with white, replied — 

" I dare say you don't recall me, for it's 
many years since we met." 

" I canna say I mind ye just yet ; ye see Fm 
blin'. But tak' a seat, sir — for it's a man's 
v'ice I hear. Wha micht ye be that's speirin' 
sae kindly efter me?" 

As he togk the proffered seat he looked 
sympathetically into the blind eyes, and an- 
swered — 

" No doubt you have forgotten me, for it's 
many a long year since I have been here. I 
have been something of a rolling stone, but 
when I used to know you, you lived in the 
keeper's cottage." 

" That's an auld story. It's thirty year or 
mair sin' I cam' here. Ye haena gien me the 
name yet." And the tone of her voice indi- 
cated anxiety rather than curiosity. 

" Ay, Elspeth, it'll be mair nor forty year, 
sin' I last saw ye." 

His reverting to the native Scots, but more 
especially the intonation of his voice as he 
named her, revealed to Elspeth as in a flash 
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who was her visitor. The memories she had 
been recalling that morning crowded quiddy 
into her now excited brain, while the knowl- 
edge of her own blindness lent an added 
pathos to her exclamation — 

"Guy Ferguson? Surely it's no' possible 
— ^yet there was never onybody but Guy said 
'Elspeth' just the way ye said it the noo. 
Tell me, is't you, Guy ? '* 

"There's nae doot aboot that, Elspeth. 
It's Guy Ferguson turnin' up again, like the 
bad bawbee, and naither o's sae young as 
whan we had words thegethir afore." 

" Eh ! But this bates a' ! And I canna see 
ye, Guy — Fm Win' — ^I dinna ken day f rae nicht. 
Come near and let me put my haun ower yer 
face/' 

Her shaky, nervous fingers travelled over 
face and head, seeking by. the touch to recall 
his features, but with a sigh she relinquished 
the effort. 

" It's nae use, Guy. I can mak' nocht o' 
ye that wey. The lang beard and the held 
heid I hae ne'er seen. I only ken yer face as 
I saw't lang syne. Had it no' been for the 
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wey ye said * Elspeth ' the noo, I wad hae haen 
my doots." 

Unbidden tears filled the blind eyes, as she 
longed in vain for recovered sight for but one 
moment. 

"I heard the cuckoo this momin', Guy — 
the first time the year. Maybes it was the 
Maister's wey o' makin' me ready for yer 
veesit, for it brocht it a' back — ^the day I saw 
ye last. Eh ! What a pair o' fules we was ! 
Fine dae I ken I was in the wrang, and sairly 
hae I peyed for my pride. Eh ! Gin I micht 
be allooed to see ye, just for aince! But it 
canna be — Pm blin', Guy — I'm Win'." 

And the tears that had beclouded her eyes 
now coursed down her cheeks, while her list- 
ener could scarce conceal his own emotion. 

" Mony's the time, Elspeth, I hae thocht 
what like ye wad look whan next I'd see ye. 
Whiles I'd dreeded it, no kennin' what micht 
hae happened atween times. Syne I wad be 
ready to face onything gin only ye wasna 
mairried, or gin I could hae speech o' ye 
or look into yer een. But I ne'er thocht 
to find ye Win'. Can they no' cure't^ 
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Elspeth? They can cure some kinds. I 
canna think ye're Uin' — no' aUe to look out 
on the bonny warld again." 

''Dinna tempt me, Guy Ferguson. Dinna 
tempt me. They tell me an operation micht 
cure't, but ye little ken hoo I'm feared." 

" That's no* like you. What for are ye 
feared? Doctors nooadays can dae maist 
onything. Gin they canna dae't here^ ye maun 
gai^ to Embro\ ay, or to Lunnon gin ye 
like.'' 

" Eh, lad, it's no' the pain I'.m feared for— 
that wad be naething. I could thole the pain, 
ready eneuch." 

" What is't, then ? Nae herm can come to 
ye. You wad win through a' richt, and gin 
it wasna a cure ye'U be nae waur than ye was 
afore. We maun hae't tried, Elspeth. I hae 
the siller." 

" Ye dinna understaun, and Fm sair fashed 
hoo to mak' it plain. Afore I was blin' I was 
a gimin, self-richteous wumman. Sin' I hae 
lost my sicht I hae seen the Maister as I ne'er 
saw Him whan I had my een. He has made 
up for ony loss wi' yeesions o' Himsel'. I ken 
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myser better tae, and hoo muckle I need Him 
to steedy me. Ye'U maybes no understaun't, 
but I'm feared gin I got back my sicht I 
mkht loss Him, and I couldna thole that 

" Dinna tempt me, then, though I think gin 
I micht be allooed to see ye just aince — to see 
ye as ye are the noo— I wadna mind bein* Win' 
again. But it canna be, Guy. It canna be." 

She shook her head dejectedly, then recov- 
ering herself, began to question him — 

" And whaur hae ye been a' thae years that 
ye ne'er sent an auld frien the scart o' a pen? 
Are ye mairried or a weedower or what ? " 

" Mairried ? No' very likely. I hae been 
in Australia. I ne'er sent ye a letter but the 
ane, for I didna think ye wad care. I made 
a hantle o' siller, but in ae year it a' gaed 
* like snaw aff a dyke.' I wasna mindin' that, 
for I had naither wife nor weans behauden to 
me. I cared nocht for the siller. The plees- 
ure was in the makin' o't. 

** Syne I gaithered a puckle mair, and 
kennin' mysel' growin' auld, — ^near haun the 
threescore and ten, — I took a thocht that gin 
I was to see my f riens I sudna put it aff ony 
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longer, sae I cam' hame. I gaed back to the 
Brig. The village didna seem the same. I 
gaed up to the ferm — ^lookit in at the gemm- 
keeper's — but no' a leevin' soul — ^raan, wum- 
man nor bairn — ^minded me. 

'' Some had heard the auld folk speak aboot 
Fergusons that had leeved up aboot Dunala- 
stair, but they had nae interest in them ava. 
The auld schule's gaen, and they hae a graun 
new ane. I saw the teacher — ^he was young, 
wi' a gey Englishy tongue in his heid. I 
was up the burnside the day — ^up through 
the plantin'. There was primroses and forget- 
me-nots. They seemed ne'er to hae chainged, 
but they couldna speak, though they shook 
their heids whan a whuff o' win' cam' drivin' 
through the trees." 

" Guy! Rax my Bible doon frae the shelf 
there — ^Ay, that's it. It didna use to lie on the 
shelf, for I used to read it through aince ilka 
year, I'm thankfu' for a gude memory, and 
that I learned the words lang synt. I'm 
leamin' their meanin' noo." 

As she was speaking she had laid the Bible 
on her knee, and was turning over the pages 
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with nervous fingers, until she came to the 
blank ones between the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. Two of them had been so carefully 
fastened together, that any one handling them 
would not readily observe the adhesion. 

Passing her fingers along one edge she 
found an opening, and out of this she withdrew 
Guy's letter, faded with its five-and-forty 
years' imprisonment. Unnoticed by her, 
though observed by her visitor, there fell out 
upon her knee all that remained of the forget- 
me-nots. 

" See that, Guy ! I canna read it noo, but I 
mind every word o't. It was a' I had o' yours. 
I hae hained it till the day for I couldna thole 
to pairt wi't. I keepit it as I hae keepit the 
memory o' yer luve, though I aye vexed my- 
sel' that ye ne'er wad ken my hert was yours." 

There was silence for a while — 3, silence 
that had infinitely more meaning than any 
words — a silence in which was conjured up 
the might-have-beens. The old man put out 
his hand, and taking Elspeth's within his own, 
said with a sigh in which there lurked more 
than a shadow of content— 
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** Elspeth^ we hae baith peyed gey dear for 
oor pride. Hoo different life wad hae been 
for me gin I had kent then what ye hae telt 
me the noo 1 ** 

" And for me tae, Guy." 

The words were emphasised by the hot tear 
that fell on his hand. The noisy German clock 
ticked out the moments as they passed, but to 
these two time had become as nothing, as 
hand clasped within hand, speaking no word, 
they sat together, possessed by a restfulness 
that had been alien to both during five-and- 
forty long years. 



XXI 

THE WEE LAIRDIE 

FOR half a century Nigel Gilchrist's 
authority within the Castle had been 
undisputed, and even to-day he would 
have laughed to scorn any suggestion that the 
sceptre had passed from his hand. To the un- 
prejudiced onlooker, however, it became ob- 
vious that the real ruler in Baldrogan was the 
occupant of the apartments usually devoted to 
those who as yet were unable to distinguish 
their right hand from the left. 

It would be difficult to define precisely just 
how Elma had been granted her rightful place 
in the home of her father, though a potent 
factor had, no doubt, been the fortune that 
would come to her through her husband. Her 
wedding to Alastair Robertson had taken place 
at Baldrogan, where also the young couple had 
continued to reside until the new mansion be- 
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ing built at Duncan's expense should be ready 
for occupation. 

Sounds of merriment came from the 
nursery, and as Ebna's grandfather sat in his 
library and listened, distinguishing above the 
rest the childish laughter of his great-grand- 
son, Dudley Gilchrist Robertson, a great con- 
tentment filled his heart. Crossing the hall he 
made his way, by means of the spiral staircase 
in the turret, to the quarter from whence 
the sound proceeded, and as he opened the 
nursery door a pleasing picture presented 
itself. 

In his bath, which was placed on the rug 
immediately in front of the fire, the little heir 
was busy splashing water on all who came 
within range of the mimic shower. The sim 
streaming in at the windows converted the 
yellow curls into a golden crown befitting his 
claim to rule. 

He held undisputed sway within his little 
realm, using no sword of state to touch with 
kingly grace the heads of those who, offering 
willing homage at his feet, had conferred 
upon them the distinguished Order of the 
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Bath. A soaking sponge, a piece of soap, 
an indiarubber dolly — ^the sharers in his 
immersion — were all-sufficient to emphasise 
his sovereign behest. 

As the door opened from without and 
there appeared the head of Nigel Gilchrist, 
crowned with its almond blossom, a cheery 
invitation emanated from the vicinity of a 
basket chair in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the bath. 

" Come awa' ben, Laird. Did ever ye see 
sic a fatty as the bairn is — ^no' a bane to be 
seen in his hale body ? " 

Hearing his great-grandsire thus addressed 
on his entrance as "Laird," the child looked 
up defiantly, and pursing his cherry lips 
shouted in lusty dissent — 

" Gae-ga-pa no 'Airdie ! " 

And shaking his curly locks menacingly at 
the perpetrator of the libel, repeated the un- 
filial words, adding — 

" Duddy wee 'Airdie — ^no gae-ga-pa ! " 

At the bold and twice repeated announce- 
ment there was a general burst of laughter, 
in which the deposed autocrat joined heartily 
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as he appropriated the only remaining chair 
within the circle of the youthful court. Turn- 
ing to Duncan Robertson he asked merrily— 

"What brings you down from Drumcross 
at this time of day, Robertson? Come to 
do * pujah ' before the living idol ? I thought 
you would scorn the idolatrous." 

" The idol-worship, as ye ca' it, seems a gey 
smittal trouble, and gin I'm no mista'en ye hae 
catched yer ain share o't." 

After discussing seriously with the young 
mother the wonderful acutenessof her boy 
as exhibited in countless ways, and the cer- 
tainty that for one so exceptionally and richly 
endowed a remarkable future was surely in 
store, the old man turned to Duncan with the 
question — 

"Will you come down to my den for a 
smoke ? *' 

" 'Deed, I micht dae waur. Let's awa' doon 
then, Laird." 

As they rose to go it was not without 
further remonstrance at this fresh insult, and 
the little usurper hurled at them his parting 
volley. 
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" Gae-ga-pa no ' Airdie — ^me wee 'Airdie ! " 

A few minutes later, amid wreaths of 
fragrant blue-grey smoke, the two men sat 
contentedly in their comfortable arm-chairs. 
It was long since the proprietor of Bal- 
drogan had recovered from the astonishment 
of finding himself thus intimately associated 
with his former shepherd. 

He frankly admitted to himself that, in 
spite of what he termed Duncan's plebeian 
origin, he possessed the instincts and refine- 
ment of a true gentleman, and though he still 
adhered to the broad Scots — ^the dialect of his 
people — he did not find the language either 
rough or uncouth, but possessing a power and 
a piquancy quite attractive. 

On the site of the old cottage of Drum- 
cross there had been erected a new but 
unpretentious dwelling. Here Duncan lived, 
occupying his time in the self-appointed task 
of managing the affairs of the estate in which 
he had now so personal an interest. 

" Robertson, the little beggar is not so far 
wrong after all,*' the older man remarked, 
after a long silence, during which he had been 
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sucking meditatively at his pipe. " He must 
succeed me before very long, and— damn it all 
— ^I must not grumble, for I have had a long;- 
innings. I am eighty-two now." 

" Aichty-twa's a gude age. I doot there's 
some o' us'll no' see the like." 

** I don't think I am superstitious, but when 
the little fellow was so persistently pressing his 
claim to Baldrogan just now, though we all 
laughed, it gave me an unpleasant twinge. No 
one cares to be superseded, and, to be honest, 
there's something eerie about — ^well, about 
dying, and yet I suiq)ose it must come to that 
some day." 

Nigel Gilchrist resumed his pipe, and both 
men smoked on in silence for a time. Then 
laying his down as be slowly expelled the last 
whiff of smoke, he resumed — 

" I woke early this morning — ^before it was 
light — and as I lay awake there came to me, 
without any conscious effort, words that I 
had learned in my childhood. At first I could 
not think when or where I had heard them, 
until, like a flash, it came to me that my nurse 
had taught them to me — 
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Yea, though I walk in death's dark vale, 
yet will I fear none ill/ " 

" Ay, it's pairt o' the twinty-thurd Psaum, 
Laird." 

" Before I rose to dress I had recalled the 
whole Psalm without any great effort, and 
was quite pleased at my success, for it must 
be — ^well, it must be seventy-five years ago, 
if it be a day, since I repeated it last." 

" It's fair wunnerfu'. I learned it tae, at my 
mither's knee, on the Sawbath forenichts." 

" I think you know that we Gilchrists were 
never a religious lot. Neither my father nor 
my mother ever spoke to me on such matters, 
and, as no doubt you have observed, I have 
not troubled parson or church here. In fact 
I don't suppose the present incumbent at 
Rannoch Bridge has ever found me in his 
audience. 

" My nurse, however, must have been a bit 
religious — ^Elspeth Macgregor by name — she 
married Forbes, our gamekeeper then. She 
was not troubled with good looks — rosy- 
cheeked and generally healthy-looking — ^a trig 
enough maid, with a neat ankle and more than 
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a suspicion of waist. She must have had an 
affection for me, in her own sort of way — ^wee 
Niely as she used to call me. 

'^ I was a bit of a pickle, I suppose, and she 
no doubt was anxious to make the best of me, 
for on Sundays she would bribe me with 
sweetmeats to commit this Psalm to memory. 
There was no variety in the character of the 
confection, which was what, in deference to 
my mother, she called a 'pair droap.' My* 
mother insisted that we should learn no Scots. 

" It was sui^sed to have the flavour of 
pears. I remember the taste of it still, 
though I have never found any pear, then or 
since, that in the least d^ree resembled it. 
In its shape there was a certain vague like- 
ness to the fruit, on a very diminutive scale, 
though it had a roughened surface formed of 
little knobs like pinheads, in no way charac- 
teristic of the pear. 

" By dint of perseverance and a moderate 
supply of * pair droaps ' she succeeded in get- 
ting me to commit the Psalm to memory. I 
dare say a child's attraction for measured lines 
and rh}rming terminals helped me considerably 
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in accomplishing the task. I certainly knew 
nothing whatever of the meaning of the words, 
repeating them automatically. I used to won- 
der, in my own fashion, who * Nunnill *. could 
be that I was exhorted to fear, but I never had 
the temerity to ask. I was at the same time 
curious to know if ' death's dark vale ' resem- 
bled in any way the black spotted veil my 
mother wore on the front of her best bonnet. 
It's an old story, Robertson — an old, old 
story," 

He had become so completely absorbed in 
recalling the incident that he had allowed his 
pipe to die out. Having relit it, he puffed 
away in silence, his thoughts still busy with 
the far-off time. Then he resumed — 

" To-day the words keep following me, and 
like an echo among the hills I hear again and 
again — * Yea, though I walk through death's 
dark vale — death's dark vale— dark vale.' 
Yoa know how a tune or the line of a song 
can keep haunting you, though you try to shake 
yourself free. 

"The words have set me off on a line of 
thought quite novel to me. I am no coward, 
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Robertson. AH my life I have faced my dif- 
ficulties unflinchingly as they came, but I ac- 
knowledge there is a mysterious something, 
an awesome feeling about — ^well — as I said be- 
fore — ^about dying. I hate the very thought of 
funerals — never go to one if I can avoid it, yet, 
after all, I must be put away in like fashion, 
I suppose — ^buried out of sight like a dog.'* 

As he aj^lied a fresh light to his pipe, his 
companion remaiiced — 

" Weel, Laird, I ken o' but the ae yett that 
leads oot o' the warld — the yett o' daith, and 
to win throug^t we maun strip— cast the body 
like a suit o' auld claes. It's the mystery that 
nane comes back to tell aboot, and we maun 
ilka ane unraivel't for oorsels." 

"That is all very fine, Robertson. There 
is the afterwards. The last time I was in 
Bridge of Rannoch church — possibly that is 
why I have never entered it since — I heard 
a lurid sermon upon the Judgment Day. 
Though the most of it was hysterical bunkum, 
that gave gruesome prominence to a material 
hell of fire, there remained, like an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth, the thought that .after- 
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wards there must be some sort of a difference 
between the religious and the careless. What 
do you think about the matter?" 

" There's a heap o' folk thinks there can 
be but ae road to heeven — the road they're 
gaun theirsels — ^but the auld Book says there's 
twal yetts, and gin there be so mony yetts 
to win in at, it's like to be there's as mony 
roads. Maybe the releegious folk ye're 
thinkin' on's like the man in the parable. He 
gpaed up to the temple at the prayin' oor, whan 
the crood was thrangest. Sae far as maist 
folk kent he'd been a weel-leevin man, and he 
was keen that naebody should forget it. 

" He prayed wi' his-set — puir body — ^and 
clappit his-sel on the back, as it were, as he 
telt oot so as the folk could hear, what wey 
he had keepit a' the commandments, and a 
gey heap mair forbye. He thocht, nae doot, 
that gin ony ane could be sure o' a gude doon- 
settin' in heeven, it wad be him and his like." 

" I know you don't think of me as one such, 
although I believe the parson I spoke of would 
have done so. I make no profession of re- 
ligion, never have. I have tried to do my duty 
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in my own station of life. In poor Dudley's 
case I know now I was to blame/' 

The old man sighed at the recollection of 
how he had lost his son and how dififerent 
life might have been for them both had he 
been less masterful with him. Duncan took 
advantage of the opportunity to say — 

" I never was made for a preacher, Laird, 
but I ken that nane o' us'U win intil heeven 
for ocht o* gude we hae dune. I ken tae — 
for it was the Maister Himsel' 'at said it — 
that in the Faither's hoose ayont, there are 
mony mansions. There'll be a' kinds, though 
we needna ettle to i^an whatna ane we'll tak', 
for they're no' to be rowpit, and gien to the 
highest bidder, as gin it was an unction sale. 

" Na, na. It'll set us better to speir whatna 
ane will He gie us, that kens oor hale life and 
kens the company yonner that'U best help us 
to understaun' the great Faither o' us a' — 
for we maunna forget. Laird, that we're sib to 
Him. We're His sons, though we mayna hae 
brocht Him muckle credit. He disowns nane 
o' us, though a wheen o' us has turned oor 
backs on Him." 
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"I have not been a model father, Robert- 
son, as you know, but my heart yearns for my 
boy still. I can't crush out the love for him. 
It has always been there, and has been intensely 
renewed when it is no longer possible for me 
to show it. Do you suppose that the great 
Father, as I hear you call Him — ^well— cares 
for you or me in that kind of way, considering 
my life?" And it was evident to his listener 
that the answer meant a great deal to Nigel 
Gilchrist. 

"I'm no needin' to suppose ocht aboot it. 
Man, Laird, I ken/' came back the reply. 

" Dae ye want to hae just a kennin' o' what 
Almichty God's like? When you're yer lane 
the nicht, read the hunder-an-thurd Psaum. 
Dinna stint yersel' to quarter an oor aither. 
Steek the door, and wi' yer Bible foment ye, 
sit doon and read the ae chapter — ^nocht else. 

" Man, ye'll get a veesion o' the God abune 
that'll gar ye want to ken Him better, and gin 
I'm no' mista'en ye'll get a glint o' yersel' tae. 
Gin ye hae come to that, hark back to the 
twalth verse and read it ower again — ^wi' nae- 
body nearhaun — just God Almichty and yer- 
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stV. What He says He has done, or will 
dae. He does. 

** But it's gettin' late, I maun be takin' the 
road for Drumcross." 

A hearty handshake that conveyed much, 
and Duncan Robertson passed out of the room, 
leaving his companion pulling steadily at his 
pipe, while all the while he looked at what 
men call the unseen. 

The same night, when the household had 
retired to rest, he locked the door of his room 
and drew from the shelves a little-used Bible 
— not, however, before he turned round appre- 
hensively to* satisfy himself that he was really 
alone. Midnight found him with the Bible still 
in front of him, but he was on his knees, 
with his hands clasped over it. When a lit- 
tle later he had risen up, he replaced the book 
on the shelf, as he repeated aloud the wonder- 
ful but sublime passage— 

" The wind passeth over it, and it is gone ; 
the place thereof shall know it no more. 
But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
l^verlasting." 
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A\ all. 

Ae, one. 

A'hody, everybody. 

Ahlow, below. 

Abune, above. 

Ac quant, acquainted. 

A hint, behind. 

Ain, own. 

Aims (gruppin), grap- 
pling irons. 

Ane, one. 

Angert, angry. 

Appleringy, southernwood. 

Aries, earnest money. 

A'thing, everything. 

Atweech, between. 

Auld, old. 

"Auld Kirk," Scotch 
whisky. 

Awesome, awful. 

Aye, always. 

Ayont, beyond. 

Bane, bone. 

Bates a^, beats all, beats 
everything. 

Batters, boards of a book. 

Bawbees, money in gen- 
eral (bawbee, a half- 
penny). 

BeeriaL burial. 

Begood, began. 

Behauden, dependent (be- 
holden). 

ield, bald. 

6%lyve, by and by. 

Ben, within, innermost. 

Bides, stays, remains. 

Birl, spin round. 
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Biszum, hussy. 

Blauds, stains. 

Blithe-like, briskly. 

Blude, blood. 

Bobbin', bowing, curtsy- 
ing. 

Booin', bowing. 

Bowster, bolster. 

Braw, pretty, handsome. 

Brawly, splendidly, very 
well. 

Brecken, bracken. 

Breid, bread. 

Breist, breast. 

Brocht, brought. 

Bue, blue. 

Buss, bush. 

By ofdinar^, extraordi- 
nary. 

Byre, cow-house. 

Camstairy, unruly. 

Cantrips, tricks. 

Carritch, Shorter Cate- 
chism. 

Cauld, cold. 

Chancy, lucky. 

Chap, knock, strike (cibof- 
pit, struck). 

Chaw, chew. 

Chawed, disappointed. 

Chirtin', squeezing, press- 
ing. 

Claes, clothing. 

Clatter, rattling noise. 

Clood, cloud. 

Coats, petticoats. 

Coddin', cheating, unpos* 
ing upon. 
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Coup, tumble, throw. 
Couthie, kindly, affable. 
Crabbgt, crabbed. 
Crack, chat 
Creepie, three - legged 

stooL 
Crine, shrink, shriyel. 

Dae, do {daiiti^, doing). 

DaMn', chaffing. 

Daith, death. 

Daud, bang, sharp stroke. 

Deid, dead. 

Dochter, daughter. 

Doo, dove. 

Dook (soor dook), sour 

millf- 

Doonricht, downright. 
Dovered ower, dozed 

over. 
Dowie, duU, low-spirited. 
Dry^ane dyke, wall of 

loose stones. 
Dune, done. 
Dwam, swoon. 

Ee, een, eye, eyes. 
E'en, even. 
Efterhin, afterwards. 
Eidently, diligently. 
Eneuch, enoc^Bfh. 
Ettle, intend. 

Fankle, entangle. 

Fash, trouble. 

Faut, fault. 

Fecht, fight 

Fell tired, very tired. 

File't, soil it 

Fit, foot. 

Flure, floor. 

Flyte, scold. 

Foondlin*, foundling. 

Forhye, besides, in addi- 
tion to. 

Forfoughten, fatigued. 

Forgaitherin', having in- 
tercourse. 



Forrit, forward. 
Frichtit, f ri^tened. 
FuiF, whiff. 
FuU, fool. 

Gaed for't, waiting for it. 

Gait, way, means. 

Gang, go. 

Gar ye, force you. 

Gaun, going. 

Gear, gfoods, money. 

Geist, gist 

Gerss, grass. 

Gey, very. 

Gin, if. 

Gimin', grumbling. 

G/tM/, glance, shine. 

Glawerin', gazing. 

Grat, wept, cried. 

Greet, greetin', weep, 

weeping. 
Grooee, shudder, ^e. 
Grutten, wept, cned. 
Gude, gmd, good. 
Gude-gaun, good-going. 

Hae, have. 
Ham^ save up. 
Hale, whole. 
Hame-gaun, home-going. 
Hand o' write, handwrit* 
ing. 

Hantle, a considerable 

amount. 
Haugh, level field, close 

by a stream. 
Haun, haund, hand. 
Haun's turn, hand's turn. 
Heich, high. 
Heichs and hotves, hills 

and hollows. 
Heid, head. 
Hingin', hanging. 
Hinmaist, hindmost. 
Hinner-en', end, sequel. 
Hirple, halt, limp. 
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Ilka, each. 

Jabberin', gabbling, mtit- 

tering. 
Jagged, pierced, stabbed. 
Jaloose, suspect. 
Jaups, splashes. 
Jimp, slender, pinched, 

small. 
Jine, join. 

Ken, know. 
Kennin, morsel. 
Kintrorside, country-side. 
Kittle, difficult. 
Kirk-greedy, greedy for 

church. 
Kirsen, kirsnin', christen, 

christening. 
Kist, chest, box. 

Laft, gallery, loft 
Lane, oor lane, alone. 
Langsyne, days of long 

ago. 
Lauch, lau^h. 
Leevin*, livmg. 
Lift, the heavens. 
Ldlt, sing. 
Lippen, trust 
Luik, look. 

Maun, must. 

Maunna, must not 

Marrows, image, dupli- 
cate. 

Micht, might 

Michtna, might not. 

Mirk, dark, darkness. 

Mither, mother. 

Mools, sod, earth. 

Muckle, much, large. 

Mudge, move. 

ilfttn/tnj^ trimming, mount- 
ings. 

Naething, nothing. 
NeoT'haun, near-by. 



Neist, next 

Nippy, sharp tasted, hot. 
Nocht, nothuig. 
Noo, the noo, now, just 
now. 

Ocht, anything, aught 
Oo, wool. 

Oot'by, out of doors. 
Orraman, day labourer on 

a farm. 
Ower, over. 

Parli, parliament cake, 
treacle biscuit. 

Parritch, porridge. 

Pearie, peerie, a spinning- 
top. 

Pend, a narrow close. 

Pint, point. 

Planestanes, pavement. 

Plantin*, plantation. 

Plunkin', jerking. 

Pow, head, poll. 

Preen, pin. 

Puckle, a little, small 
quantity. 

Puir, poor. 

Quat, quit. 

Rax, reaLch out, hand. 
Richt, right. 
Rid-heided, red-headed. 
Riever, robber. 
Rowan, mountain ash. 
Rottan, rat. 
Roupy, croupy. 
Routh, abundance, plenty. 

Sair, sore. 

Sark, shirt. 

Sassenach, English, Eng<- 
lishman. 

Scart, scrape, scratch. 

Schule, school. 

Scunner, loathing, dis- 
taste. 
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Seek, sack. 

Seep, seepit, ooze, oozed. 

Shooed, sewed. 

Shoon. shoes. 

Shoother, shoulder. 

Sib, related to. 

Sic, sic-like, such, such- 
like. 

Siller, money, cash. 

^fV syne, since then. 

Skep, bee-hive. 

Slocken, quench, slacken. 

Stneddum, spirit, mettle. 

Smittal, infectious. 

Smout, diminutive. 

Snell, sharp. 

Snod, tidy, trim. 

Soor-dook, sour milk. 

Sough, sighing (of the 
wind). 

Souter, shoemaker. 

Spate, sudden flood. 

Speir, ask. 

Steekin', closing. 

Steer, stir. 

Stickler, puzzle. 

Stoor, dust (in motion). 

Strae, straw. 

Straik, stroke. 

Straucht, straight. 

Straucht'forrit, straight- 
forward. 

Sud, should. 

Sune, soon. 

Sung, singed. 

Sweerin', swearing. 

Sweir, unwilling. 

Syne, since, afterwards. 

Tail'hrod, back-board of 

a cart 
Tcheuch, tough. 
Telt, told. 
Tent, tak' tent, care, take 

care. 
Thae, these. 
Thirled, bound firmly. 



Thocht, thought 

Thole, endure. 

Thaombtn", 'diumbing. 

Thrown, twisted, perverse. 

Threip, thrust 

Tinkler, travelling tin- 
smith. 

Tither ane, the other one. 

Toon, town. 

Tout, a sick turn. 

Towmond, twelvemonth. 

Tred, trade. 

Tribble, trouble. 

Tryst, appoint, appoint- 
ment. 

Turmit, turnip. 

Twa-three, two or three. 

Twae, two. 

Twal, twelve. 

Unco, unusual, strange. 
Unction, unctioner, auc- 
tion, auctioneer. 
Unkent, unknown. 
Uptak*, apprehension. 

Wa', walL 

Waal, well. 

IVae, sorrowful, vexed. 

IVaesome, pitiful, woeful. 

Wag -at' the - wa', wall 
clock, with exposed 
pendulum and weights. 

Warran, I'se warran, yizr- 
rant, I am sure. 

Warstle, wrestle, fight 

Watter-iip, river bank. 

Wauken, awake, to waken. 

Waur, worse. 

Wean, little one. 

Weeda, widow. 

Weel - faured, well - fa- 
voured. 

Weel leevin*, well living. 

Weeshin oot, washed out 

Whang, large slice. 
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Whatna, what kind of. Wrocht, worked. 
Whaur, where. Wud, mad. 
Wheen, considerable num- 
ber. Yestreen, yesterday, last 
Whiles, at times. night. 
Whilk, which. Yett, gate. 
Win, get Yokit an, scolded. 
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